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A PLEA FOR MY SHADY WINDOW. 


|e the cultivation of window or greenhouse 
plants all true lovers of flowers have had 
some experience; for no one who enjoys the 
beauty of the summer garden, and plants and 
tends and gathers for months from that luxuriant 
store, can altogether forego the pleasure of hav- 
ing something green and growing to cheer and 





interest her during the long winter, while nature 
is asleep under the snow. So, while the days 
are still soft and balmy and the nights free from 
heavy frosts, the provident florist begins prepara- 
tions for the winter garden that is to,bloom in 
every window of her parlor, making there a con- 
tinual greenness and fragrance until the spring- 
time shall come onte more. It is only October, 
but none too soon to pot the geraniums, and take 





cuttings of the salvias, and cut back the fuchsias 
and all the tall plants that are to be housed for 
next season. One can not quite consent to aban- 
don the overgrown favorites that have made the 
garden so gorgeous, so they are trimmed into 
convenient sizes, and brought in under shelter 
until the weather has really become cold. By 
thus beginning work in good time, they will re- 
cover themselves nicely before it is time to bring 
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them in-doors, and need not be placed in a stove 
room until some weeks later. Then we separate 
the winter bloomers from those that are merely 
to be housed for next summer, putting them into 
less conspicuous places, but giving our choicest 
nooks and sunniest windows to the lovely sweet 
jasmines and Chinese primroses, oxalis, gerani- 
ums, and other companion favorites, which will 
soon be very gay with blossoms. Verbenas may 
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Fig, 1.—Brack Sirx Hovse Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] Fig. 2.—Dress ror Cup From Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From Fig. 4.—Buack Stix House Dress.—Front.—{See Fig. 1.) 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
” No, IX, Figs. 36-45. F 


1 to 2 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


3 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL AND WINTER SUITS. 


For pattern and description sce Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 36-45. 
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remain out until quite hard frosts have blackened 
the tops of many of the tenderer plants, and then, 
if you desire to preserve specimens of the differ- 
ent colors for next season’s bedding, you have 
only to take up some of the little roots and crowd 
them together into a shallow box, and set them 


in a place where they will be safe from freezing. 
There they will quietly flourish until spring, when 
ly be for setting out. 


they can easily 
ut what thal’ we dof thire be no cate 

window for these blooming flowers—only nort! 
exposures, which no one need choose for a win- 
dow-garden? Must we give up all prospects of 
& greenery ee P gmey circumstances are thus 
unpropitious? Not willingly; so we turn to the 
lovely fern family, and there, among the wonder- 
ful tribe of 3, depend upon it, we shall 
find all we ought to desire. Here are mosses 
and lycopodiums, and all the curious and beauti- 
ful ferns of this and other countries, hundreds of 
varieties, ready for you to ch from. Besides, 
you may plant a variegated begonia, or any other 
thing that loves the damp, in among them, and let 
them flourish together under your glass, for glass 
they must have, if you would see your fernery in 
perfection. A Wardian case is the best thing for 
this purpose. As to the cost, that will be no more 
than for an ordinary table, such as one would 

urchase for the parlor, but here, all in one, we 
oes table and garden besides. ‘The zinc-lined 
tray contains the earth, rich leaf mould from the 
woods, and, once planted, the glass cover will pro- 
duce a damp atmosphere around the ferns that 
will keep them ever green. They will require lit- 
tle attention beyond an occasional watering with 
a fine rose, and will retain their beauty for years. 
My own window-garden has one of these in the 
centre, and side brackets support pots from which 
ivy is trained up on either side until it complete- 
ly encircles the window, meeting overhead in 
the centre, where a hanging basket is suspend- 
ed. From that droop graceful plants of trades- 
cantia, saxifrage, and Kenilworth ivy, the whole 
forming a bower from which I can look out as 
from a green curtain, and it is an all-sufficient 
screen from outside observation. 








Harper's Macazineé, WEEXLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HaRPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PostacGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. . 





&@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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Sarurpay, NovemBER 1, 1873. 








6S With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 25 was sent out 
gratuitously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a further installment of 
“ PHINEAS REpvux,” with an illustration, 
and other literary and pictorial attrac- 
tions. 

Another E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will 
be sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of Harper’s WEEKLY for November 1. 





I~ A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and pop- 
ular Tight-fitting Double-breasted Redingote, with 
French Round Skirt, will be published with our 
next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 703. 





THE SINGLE WOMAN. 


NE of the most extreme forms of con- 
tempt with which a good wife is ever 
visited is that in which some one calls her 
a “married old maid.” Under such reproach 
she is expected to abase herself, and incon- 
tinently mend her ways, as far as may be, 
by abandoning precision and regularity in 
favor of the disorderly and slatternly style 
preferred by her reprover. One would natu- 
rally suppose, from the form of the anathema, 
that to be an “old maid” at all was to be in 
that state of outer darkness where the un- 
converted gnash their teeth, but to be a 
“married old maid” was simply to cling to 
evil after conversion and the experience of 
grace! 

Yet what is the really obnoxious point 
eliciting the reproach? It is simply a con- 
fession that the single woman has discovered 
an economy of time, of labor, and of temper 
by having a place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place ; that she has learned that 





only positive genius can afford to disregard 
method and routine, not because the rou- 
tine, if genius could adopt it, would not be 
more advantageous in the long-run, but be- 
cause Pegasus can not work in harness, 
while there are too few of us having posi- 
tive genius to make it worth considering ; 
and that, conscious of every body’s obliga- 
tions to the world and the Maker of the 
world, she disposes of herself and her sur- 
roundings in such wise as to meet those obli- 
gations in the readiest way possible. And is 
it, after all, so depraved a habit to insist, for 
instance, upon keeping free of dust and dirt ? 
Sooner or later we must return to our primal 
element, we know; but need we hasten the 
day? Is it so unwise a course, that of hav- 
ing one’s belongings in such order that a 
hand can be laid on them in the dark? Is 
it really, in point either of health or of grat- 
ification, so flagitious to take an exquisite 
care of the person? And is it a positive 
weakness to let the heart melt over a tale 
of woe, however false, or to extend kindness 
to the otherwise unprotected animals who 
partially shield one from loneliness? Yet 
all this is the short-coming of the typical 
“old maid.” Qualities producing such re- 
sults are the ones most ridiculed in her; 
and we must confess that we believe the 
picture has always been drawn by her two 
practical enemies, the single man and the 
slovenly wife. 

According to our belief, it is the duty of 
every wife, as well as of every maid, to do 
all these things, and not to leave the rest 
undone. It does not follow that because 
she is neat and methodical, she is to harass 
the life out of every one who is not; that in 
order to have her wise way, she is to keep 
herself in everlasting strife. The quiet word, 
the discreet manner, obviate all that, and 
there is peace in the house, and order too. 
But for our own part, we have never suc- 
ceeded in meeting the typical person spoken 
of above. If she ever existed, she is, for all 
our research, as extinct as the dodo. The 
spinsters of our acquaintance are not gaunt 
and spiny furies ; they are plump and debo- 
nair women—two or three of them usually 
living together in the best of spirits, with 
few cares or vexations or restraints from the 
outer world; and if they have not the great 
blessings that happy marriages confer, they 
have at least the satisfaction of feeling that 
they are not the victims of unhappy mar- 
riages, and that their lives and nerves are 
unconsumed in the vain endeavor to pamper 
and please somebody out of whom all loving 
effort could only succeed in manufacturing 
a tyrant. They have their long friendships 
that have lasted since their school-girl days, 
and that they have found the time to culti- 
vate and to enjoy; their house is the charmed 
resort of the children of married friends, of 
nephews and nieces; if they earn money, 
they work as they please, without hamper- 
ing, and spend without interference ; if they 
have an income, there is no one to accuse 
them of wasting it in those charities that 
delight their souls; their church, their sew- 
ing societies, their book clubs, their gossips, 
are perpetual pleasures; they have the min- 
ister to worship, if still unsatisfied—always 
a good lay figure for the purpose; and the 
children whom sometimes, in that great long- 
ing of the mother-heart which is a part of 
every woman, they adopt turn out quite as 
well as their neighbors’ children do, if not a 
little better. 

Or, if they are not the fortunate control- 
lers of a home of their own, these single 
women whom we have met are sojourners 
in the families of sisters and brothers, and 
are acting there as a constant breakwater 
to every wave of trouble. They rock the 
cradle in these families, and take the baby 
to wean, and look over the wash, and mend 
the clothes, and darn the stockings; they 
remember the recipes for the richest cake 
and the best preserves, make the cookies 
and the turn-overs, spread the bread with 
jam between meals for the hungry little 
mouths, make up the luncheon baskets, 
catch together the surreptitious rents, com- 
pose quarrels, get punishments condoned, 
and smuggle up the longed-for bit of gin- 
gerbread to the child sent supperless to bed. 
In sickness they do the nursing, they do the 
sitting-up at night, they make the messes, 
take the doctor’s directions, dress the blis- 
ters, and are present at the surgical opera- 
tions. When company comes, the queen is 
in the parlor eating bread and honey—that 
is, entertaining and being entertained, for 
dignity requires it as the head of the house; 
but the single woman, fortunately, has no 
dignity to maintain: she can run errands in 
her morning gown, and see the too early 
caller, and is now to be found superintend- 
ing and overlooking, and often doing, till all 
is as it should be, in order to maintain her 
sister’s or brother’s reputation for elegant 
hospitality. She is expected to do for every 
body, but to have little done for her; to feel 
for every body, but to have no feelings of 
her own. In fact, she is performing the of- 
fice of friend and lady, nurse, housekeeper, 





and servant; and usually with no other re- 
ward than the pittance of her clothes, which, 
by some unaccountable process of reasoning, 
are considered to be a gift. But what the 
house would be without this single woman 
in it—companion, reconciler, helper—one 
can hardly conjecture. Frequently she is 
well enough appreciated and known to be 
invaluable; but let the contrary be the case, 
and let sickness, or death, or even possibly 
a late marriage, take her away, and then 
only too soon it is realized that blessings 
brighten as they take their flight. 

Even possibly marriage may take her 
away, we said just now; for it seems to be 
formally recognized, in total forgetfulness 
of the adage which says, “There never swam 
@ goose so gray but what could find a mate,” 
that the single woman never had the chance 
to “improve her condition.” It never seems 
to be supposed for a moment that she is un- 
married because she is faithful to an early 
attachment; because she will not debase 
herself by marriage without love; because 
she will not take a husband at a pinch; be- 
cause, in short, she is too virtuous or too 
fastidious. 

It is possible that there may come a time 
when people will learn to let alone that in 
the affairs of others which does not concern 
themselves, when the things belonging to 
an individual’s private and inner life may 
remain unquestioned, and only conformity 
with the requirements of law and society be 
considered. In that time the “old maid” 
will receive an equal respect with the “old 
bachelor.” Why this is not the case to-day 
is a riddle for the Sphinx. Certainly the one 
wrongs nobody by her celibacy, for it is not 
to be presumed but that, with her feminine 
need of leaning and loving, she would have 
married long ago if the right person had 
sought her; but the other, in the surplusage 
of women, has the world before him where 
to choose, and by his willfully single state he 
wrongs a good wife of a good husband, chil- 
dren of a protecting father, and the com- 
munity of a member who has some better 
stake in society and the well-being of the 
race and the world than his poor stocks and 
bonds. Still the planet has moved, ever 
since the days of GALILEO, at any rate; and 
as the typical “old maid” slowly fades into 
a thing of the past, and remains typical of 


nothing but the envy and malice of her slan- ° 


derers, her successor espouses a career, & 
trade, an occupation, and is beginning to 
meet with whatever portion of honor may be 
due her as a human being, and one perform- 
ing her duty in her day and generation: so 
that, after all, the wife may thank her stars 
if she is never saluted with worse reproach 
than that of being a “ married old maid.” 





VIVE LA FRANCE! 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

UST as grace had been vouchsafed me to 
preach, through the Bazar, to a world 
lying in wickedness the gospel of every man’s 
ownership in himself, whether he be artist, 
author, or hod-carrier, the following para- 
graph in the daily paper fell under my notice: 
‘*A French provincial paper has been sentenced to 
pay fifty francs each to seventeen persons whose names 
are published on a list of pilgrims. The publication 
was true and harmless, but French law forbids jour- 
nals to meddle with the private affairs of individuals.” 


It is no longer surprising that the French 
have paid their war tax to the Germans with 
unparalleled promptness. They lay the axe 
at the root of the tree. When, scarcely three 
years ago, France was crushed to the earth, 
bleeding, prostrate, beneath the unsparing 
heel of Prussia, who could have believed 
that she would so soon arise, alert, erect, 
elastic? In this short time she has paid her 
enormous impost, freed herself from the foot 
of the invader, and is ready to tread once 
more the old path to glory, if, indeed, this 
new path be not better—the path of indus- 
try, economy, thrift, and quiet; the path bor- 
dered with happy homes and trodden by 
happy feet. 

Why did not France faint under her bur- 
den, and falter into a third, fourth, fifth rate 
nation, as was so often prophesied? The 
answer is easy. France cherishes the indi- 
vidual. National greatness depends upon 
individual character. A nation is patriotic, 
self-sacrificing, noble, according as the indi- 
viduals which compose it are noble, self-sac- 
rificing, patriotic. Individuals are great ac- 
cording as they are left to grow. Of two 
trees planted and cultivated alike, the one 
which is defended from harm thrives, and 
the one that is suffered to be a tying-post to 
every team that draws up before the grocery, 
to be gnawed by every hungry horse and 
whittled by every roving urchin, dwindles 
to a sickly, spindling dwarf. France, wise 
in her generation, recognizes this fact, and 
in the day of her sore need finds her ac- 
count in it. She stands over her citizens 
with a drawn sword, and protects the right 
of private persons to their privacy. She 
will not have their names so much as men- 
tioned. It is no matter that what you say 





of them is true. You shall not say it. It 
is no matter that what you say is harmless, 
You shall not say it. Honey and gall are 
alike illegal.' French law forbids journals 
to meddle with the private affairs of indi- 
viduals. Talk about personal liberty! One 
would barter a good deal of personal liberty 
for a little of this sweet tyranny. Talk of 
the freedom of the press! Oh for one hour 
of this beautiful, beneficent censorship of the 
presas—this decent and decorous despotism ! 

We have our free schools and Sunday- 
schools, our trial by jury, our caucuses and 
town-meetings, and we debase ourselves be- 
fore the Dagon of publicity, drag alike the 
trivialities and the sanctities of life into the 
open day; and so far from framing laws 
against it, we let men arise here and there 
and justify it. We not only do these things, 
but take pleasure in them that do them. 
The strong and active disapprobation that 
once greeted such profaneness is melting, or 
deadening into indifference, yielding before 
a prurient curiosity. We first endure, then 
pity, then embrace. 

France has never boasted of her free 
schools, to my knowledge. DE Tocqur- 
VILLE complimented us by a closer study 
than many of our own statesmen give; Lxr- 
FEBVRE is never weary of praising us; and 
the good DE GaspaRIN stuck closer than a 
brother through all the ups and downs of 
our civil war. The gallant nation, as mod- 
est as brave! (Shall I take rank hereby as 
an original discoverer?) But this great 
country that would learn of us might first 
teach us a lesson it is richly worth while to 
know. Without free schools or town-meet- 
ing, priest-ridden it may be, and overbur- 
dened with her BouRBONS and BONAPARTES, 
she has contrived to distill the fine essence 
of learning and liberty and religion, the 
last result of chivalry and courtesy. Spite 
of all defects in her institutions, all infe- 
riority in her methods, her delicacy and 
dignity and reverence for “the holy spirit 
of man” have crystallized into law, while 
we are still floundering about in gross and 
vapid personalities. What are the public 
consequences? When France is weighted, 
every man rounds his back to the burden. 
The private individual, whose privacy she 
has so jealously guarded, brings out of his 
private hoard wherewithal to compass her 
swift redemption. He rejoices to ransom 
the country that has protected his peace as 
well as his purse from the spoiler, and in 
protecting his peace has indirectly but ef- 
fectually filled his purse. ; 

We boast American energy, and when a 
gossip prints that A, the artist, has a pink 
sofa and a yellow carpet in his dining-room, 
the American critic yawns, and says that pub- 
lic curiosity respecting artists is a fixed fact, 
and we may as well give in to it. What does 
the effete monarchy of Europe do? Takes 
the gossip by the throat, and makes him pay 
ten dollars! How long would public curi- 
osity be a fixed fact if the curiosity-monger 
had to pay ten dollars a word for every par- 
agraph he wrote to gratify it? How strenu- 
ously would the newspapers permit B, the 
poet, to go to the Isles of Shoals in peace; 
how silently would they survey the feet of 
C, the preacher, beautiful upon the mount- 
ains; with what profound indifference would 
they suffer D, the statesman, to go back 
and forth between Saratoga and New York, 
if they were mulcted in a good golden 
eagle for every word they uttered concern- 
ing his movements? Fly swifter round, ye 
wheels of time, and bring the welcome day 
when our dear but derelict country shall not 
only have established freedom in the coarser 
concerns of life, but shall rival France in the 
strictness and imperiousness with which, 
either by velvet glove or iron hand, she de- 
fends the inalienable rights of privacy, and 
protects humble but innocent citizensagainst 
those roaring and reporting lions that walk 
up and down society, seeking whom they 
may devour! 

And hasten, O Bazar, to print this paper, 
lest some pestilent fellow arise and quench 
the bright millennial spark by affirming that 
France has no such law, and that there, as 
here, every man does that which is right 
and lucrative, “spicy” and “racy,” and 
“taking” in his own eyes; that there, as 
here, a person belongs not to himself, but to 
all who may, however wrongly, be supposed 
to take an interest in the details of his garb, 
history, or journeyings— 

** For, so to interpose a little ease, a 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


ASHIONABLE dress-makers, who receive 

the choicest and therefore the latest im- 
portations from Paris, have just exhibited their 
selections, and a review of them will settle any 
indecision that may have been felt about the best 
styles for the winter. The new costumes com- 
bine simplicity with richness, by using plain 
styles and rich fabrics. Modistes say the change 
may not be marked at present, but will come 
gradually, and the height of the season will show 
far more simple dressing than is now seen, This 
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will be specially true of street dresses, such as 
the short suits of woolen fabrics that are worn in 
the morning, afternoon, and indeed for general 
day wear, church, shopping, etc. 


ROUND SKIRTS. 


Round skirts are again the fashion. ‘‘No 
lady in Paris walks out in a dress that tohches 
the ground,” is the report of leading modistes 
just returned from abroad. ‘The Bazar has 
said this repeatedly while deploring the draggled 
skirts of American women, and is glad to chron- 
icle the fact that it has become the fashion here 
to walk in the trim French skirt, round, short, 
and narrow. The new skirts are ‘‘round,” in- 
asmuch as they appear to be of the same length 
all around, instead of training slightly behind ; 
short, because they escape the ground, and nar- 
row, because their greatest width is from three 
yards to three and a quarter, ‘The usual num- 
ber of narrow gores is used for these skirts, and 
they are made to cling flatly in front and on the 
sides by tapes attached to the second side seams, 
and tied behind the person, or else by wearing 
them over the new sloping bustles. 


WORTH’S NOVELTY IN SKIRTS. 


While speaking of skirts we must not omit to 
mention a new feature found in Worth’s skirts, 
an innovation that produces a pretty effect, 
though. somewhat opposed to the short skirts we 
have just described, and intended more particu- 
larly for carriage dresses made partly of silk 
and partly of velvet. ‘This consists of a narrow 
skirt of five breadths, viz., a wide gored front 
breadth, one narrow gore on each side, and two 
full straight back breadths. ‘This brings a seam 
down the back, and this seam is left open three- 
eighths of a yard from the bottom; the flounce 
which surrounds the skirt is taken in this seam, 
and held there in deep triple pleats, adding an 
extra breadth, and giving a graceful fan or pigeon 
tail slope to the slightly drooping skirt. The 
dresses in which this skirt is used ave worthy of 
description, as they represent other stylish feat- 
ures, and because they have met with general 
approval, First is a carriage and reception cos- 
tume of dark brown with pink hues, like old- 
fashioned ashes-of-roses, and is combined with 
pink silk. ‘The skirt has the front breadth of 
pink silk, representing an under-petticoat, with a 
row of cut steel buttons down the front, and mil- 
liners’ folds on each side of the buttons, A 
flounce of the brown silk surrounds the other 
widths, and is pleated in behind. ‘lhe very long 
over-skirt of four straight breadths of brown silk 
springs open from the belt in front, disclosing 
the pink tablier, and is without any trimming, 
though faced under the edges with pink silk. 
The basque is square, opening over a pink vest, 
with revers and flaring collar, and also coat 
sleeves. ‘I'he reader’s attention is called to the 
plain long over-skirt with square corners, utterly 
without ornament, the single flounce on the 
lower skirt, the plain tablier with merely buttons 
and folds, and the simple untrimmed basque, 
for it is in these features that the stylish sim- 
plicity of new costumes consist. A second dress 
is of the conventional black silk and velvet, one 
of those handsome street costumes in which 
Worth excels. ‘The silk skirt has two scant 
velvet flounces placed quite apart, and edged 
with the universally worn side pleating of silk 
an eighth of a yard deep. ‘The lower flounce is 
pleated in the back seam at the bottom. ‘The 
over-skirt, sloping backward from the front of the 
belt, and almost concealing the back of the lower 
skirt, consists of two straight breadths of silk 
each two yards long, edged with a bias velvet 
fold, left open up the back, draped in voluminous 
but soft flat pleats behind, and tacked to the sec- 
ond side seam of the skirt to keep it from being 
blown up by the wind or displaced when the 
wearer sits. ‘Ihe plain basque is of velvet with 
silk sleeves, 

SATIN REDIVIVUS. 


Another hint in the latest importations is that 
satin is about to be revived. On some new 
dresses it is seen as velvet is now used, in the 
way of pipings, facings, vests, sleeveless jackets, 
and also in the long square single breadth on 
each side, which now form the only over-skirts 
provided for many elaborately trimmed dinner 
dresses, 

WOOL AND SILK. 


New features are also seen in the wool and 
silk suits just imperted. ‘There is a caprice for 
trimming the silk skirts of such suits with silk 
flounces bound and headed by bands of the 
camel's-hair used for the over dress; on some 
silk skirts there are so many camel’s-hair bands 
that it is difficult to tell which is the dress and 
which the trimming. Redingotes are as long 
and flat as possible in front, with basque backs, 
or else a shaped flat trimming that extends the 
whole length of the back. Many stylish polo- 
naises have the back cut in Marguerite shape, 
with the side body seam beginning in the shoul- 
der instead of in the armhole. Bands of the 
new silver-marten fur (which is said to be coon- 
skin) are used for trimming redingotes of diag- 
onal cloths, and a gay fancy is an Indian border 
like that on India shawls for edging camel’s-hair 
polonaises. The silk or velvet skirts worn with 
fine wool redingotes are simply trimmed alike all 
around, instead of having fanciful tabliers, and 
must escape the ground. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of novelties 
for trimming, the prevailing taste is for long 
plain redingotes, without ornament other than 
necessary buttons, pockets, cuffs, and collar, and 
which depend for their beauty upon their perfec- 
tion of fit, their adaptability, and good material. 
Some of these have the round revers collar of 
velvet or silk, while others are buttoned close to 
the throat, and finished with a standing silk col- 
lar, either made flaring or else in the English 
shape with turned-over points, 





VELVET AND SILK. 


Polka-dotted velvet in the stylish dark shades 
is a new fabric just received. Dark velvet polo- 
naises with silk sleeves.and silk skirts make 
elegant suits for winter; one much admired is 
of chestnut brown velvet, cut with short square 
basque front and Marguerite back without dra- 
pery, and square on the sides. Long looped bows 
of silk, with the ends caught in funnel-shaped 
passementerie ornaments, trim the sides, and 
smoked pearl buttons fasten the front. The 
sleeves are of lighter brown silk, and the silk 
skirt has a tablier of reversed pleating. Similar 
dresses in black velvet and silk will be very ele- 
gant. 

EMBROIDERED DRESSES. 


Rich dresses, that look as if copied from old 
portraits, have the sleeves and front breadth 
made entirely of open-worked embroidery on 
black silk placed over the colored silk of the 
dress, and producing a beautiful effect. For in- 
stance, a soft green silk made with plain bodice 
and train has a tablier of black English embroid- 
ery laid on the silk, and a single garland of roses 
embroidered diagonally on the front, as though 
it had fallen there. A sleeveless jacket, or else 
sleeves of the black open-work, is then added. 
The effect is far richer than if lace were used, 
and it is a matter of comment this winter that 
so little lace is seen. Perhaps these embroid- 
eries will supply the place of that favorite garni- 
ture. ‘There are also embroideries of silk and 
jet on black tulle for black silk dresses; and col- 
ored embroidery on white tulle for light silks for 
evening. 

VARIOUS HINTS ABOUT DRESSES, 

A single row of trimming straight down the 
middle of the front breadth of the skirt is very 
stylish. For instance, a row of shell pleating, 
of cut steel buttons, or else three or four of the 
new bows made of long loops of doubled silk, 
with the ends finished with an ornament like the 
head of tassels, or the funnel-shaped affairs that 
suggest the upholsterer’s ornaments on curtains, 

Horizental and diagonal tabliers are newer 
than those made of several perpendicular bands 
or puffs. The crosswise tabliers are reversed 
pleats, or else careless-looking folds, tacked on 
each width, or else groups of crescent-shaped folds 
with bands of jet trimming between each group. 
Diagonal tabliers are merely piped bands of the 
material of the trimming, or else shirred puffs. 

Throat knots, side knots fastened on the left 
of the belt, or else a knot with long ends for the 
front of the waist, are ornaments found on 
French dresses. They are sometimes made of 
watered ribbon, especially on black dresses, but 
are most frequently of doubled silk, two or three 
inches wide when finished. As we have said 
before, the bow of the pesiod is not regular and 
stiff, but is in two or three loose, long, irregular 
loops, united by a knotted strap; when worn on 
the belt, the ends hang almost to the bottom of 
the dress; when placed back of the side, this 
tukes the place of the sash. 

New sashes of black velvet are two long 
straight pendent streamers, trimmed with lace 
and jet, or else fringed, while half-way down 
them a pretty little pocket is simulated. Sashes 
of wide ribbon are now worn directly in the mid- 
dle of the back, and consist of two long ends 
with the top laid over the flat loops, that avoid 
giving a bouffant appearance. 

‘Tortoise-shell buttons, very large and exquisite- 
lv carved, are just introduced for trimming suits 
of camel's-hair, velvet polonaises, jackets, etc. 
They are very handsome, and also very expensive. 

White silk tabliers, wrought all over with 
‘* white jet” —frosty-looking white beads—are to 
be used for ball dresses of white and pale-tinted 
silks, 

Demi-trained skirts of dinner dresses are with- 
out over-skirts, but are trimmed with three kinds 
of trimming. ‘The back breadths are flounced 
from the belt to the edge, the side breadths are 
covered by a long square-cornered width of satin 
or velvet tacked flatly.to the skirt, and the front 
breadths have a tablier of reversed pleats or else 
of diagonal bands. 

Sleeveless basques of light blue or pink silk, 
with insertions of Valenciennes lace let in the 
silk, are worn over dinner dresses of black silk. 

The long heavy over-skirts now worn are sewed 
to the belts of the lower skirts, making only two 
pieces in the costume—that is, the basque and 
skirt. In such cases the over-skirt must open 
behind, just as the lower skirt does. Ladies will 
find it a good plan to tack the new over-skirts 
(in several places in the seams) to the lower skirt, 
since the simple straight breadths now used are 
easily blown out of place, and the beauty of the 
costume impaired thereby. In some plain but 
extravagant dresses the long straight breadths are 
made of doubled silk. ‘This, however, seems use- 
less expense, as a deep facing is quite sutticient. 

FANCY JEWELRY. 


The Oriental necklace of many rows of jet 
beads is again in fashion. ‘The beads graduate 
smaller toward the back, and have but one row 
there, while from three to seven rows fall low on 
the bodice. 

New French jewelry imported by the modistes 
is of mixed silver and gold. Ear-rings have 
large gold disks, with open filigree of silver above, 
showing the burnished gold beneath. ‘There are 
coiled serpents and animals’ heads of silver on 
buttons of French gilt and various devices. One 
pretty fashion for ear-rings is a gold arrow with 
turquoise barb, to be worn with the arrow thrust 
through the ear. ‘Turquoises and pearls are the 
stones most seen in these fancy ornaments, 
Balls linked by chains are worn for fastening 
cuffs and collar. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mrs. CoxneLtLty; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. ; and AgNoip, Coysra- 
BLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


S8rr Epwin Lanpszer, who died a few days 
since in England, was for forty-five years promi- 
nently before the art world as the first artist of 
his class. Many of his best sketches were gifts 
to the late Duchess of Bedford, at whose beau- 
tiful seat, The Doune, in Scotland, he was ac- 
customed to spend a large part of each autumn. 
Indeed, it seemed to be understood that had he 


“chosen to say the word, he might have become 


the husband of the duchess; but the marriage 
would have been unacceptable to her children, 
and he refrained. He never married. He was 
often accused, says a writer in the New York 
Times, of the English foible of a fondness for 
fine company. But in his case the excuse that 
Cuar.es II. made for himself—viz., thai the 
women all ran after him more than he after 
them—was true as regarded his fine friends; and 
when a man finds himself an honored and much- 
sought-for guest in the splendid homes of dukes 
and earls, where art, splendor, and intellect are 
to be found, it is pardonable if, especially when 
his natural bias particularly leads him to appre- 
ciate the beautiful in all its forms, he shows a 
tendency to frequent places where especially he 
finds it. In conversation he was very agreeable, 
and told a story particularly well. 

—A few evenings since, at the opera, Madame 
NILsson was unable to sing the part of Lucia, 
owing to illness. The part was undertaken at 
three hours’ notice, and without rehearsal, by 
Mile. TORRIANI, who achieved an unexpected 
and brilliant success. During the evening a be- 
coming act of grateful recognition was made by 
Nixsson to her fair substitute by sending her a 
costly and beautiful bouquet, emblematic of 
love and peace, with a note expressing thanks 
for her considerate and timely assistance. Mlle. 
TORRIANI, who thus unselfishly consented to 


make her début in this country under peculiarly - 


trying circumstances, is a young and handsome 
blonde, with a pure, high soprano voice and fine 
dramatic power, and is a valuable addition to 
Mr. STRAKOSCH’S popular company. 

—Mr. Pav. pu CHAILLU has returned to the 
streets and avenues of his esteemed New York, 
after a scamper through the northern regions 
of Europe in quest of information and things 
with which to delight those who will flock to 
his lectures, and the thousands who in good 
time will read all about it in a volume to be is- 
sued by HarPER & BROTHERS. 

—WILLIAM MINER sleeps with his fathers—cut 
off at one hundred and two. He was a French- 
man by birth, came to this city with LaFayette, 
and with that eminent French gentleman assist- 
ed in the Revolutionary war. Latterly he lived 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, where he died. 

—Miss Epmonta Lewis, the tinted sculptress, 
is in San Francisco, where she is to be honored 
by a public reception, designed as a mark of es- 
teem. The papers urge the purchase of one of 
her works of art, but the colored brothers have 
their hearts set upon a banquet of the most 
gorge-ous description, and the colored expres- 
sion of esteem will break out in that shape. 

—WILuIAM EVERETT, son of the late Epnwarp 
Everett, has abandoned law and authorship, 
and taken to the ministry. He possesses fervor 
and ability. His father is said to have frequent- 
ly, in the latter years of his life, expressed regret 
at having left the pulpit for polities. 

—Milan is said to be thronged with young 
foreigners learning vocal music, besides at least 
3000 musical souls who are ready and eager for 
operatic or concert engagements. Boston and 
New England send many aspirants, among whom 
are Messrs. SPRAGUE and PackarbD, training for 
opera, Mr. JuLivus Perkins, of Boston, a fine 
basso, has been engaged by Mapueson, of Lon- 
don, to appear in Favorita, Faust, and other 
operas. He is ranked among the very best of 
new bassos. Miss BARTON, of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, has fine operatic prospects; ditto 
Miss ANTONIA BoONNERY, Of Boston; and Miss 
BLancHE Davenport, sister of FanNy DAVEN- 
PORT, the actress. 

—Mies ANCELIA Ning, of North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, has just entered the connubial state 
with one of the very many Messrs. Brown. 
What a falling off! Nine to be blended, so to 
speak, with another, and the whole to count 
only as one. 

—The Rev. Dr. LitTLEDALE, of England, es- 
timates that out of the 20,000 clergy of the En- 
glish Church, 10,000 are of the High-Church 
party, 5000 of the Low-Church, 3000 of the non- 
descript, and 2000 of the Broad-Church. 

—The portrait of WasHineTon, by Stuart, 
which hangs in Faneuil Hall, Boston, was pre- 
sented to the city by SamuEL Parkman, the 
father of the physician murdered by Dr. Web- 
STER. 

—Epmonp Asovt, while about in the wine- 
shops of Paris, discovered a waiter with a re- 
markable tenor voice. The Grand Opera people 
have undertaken his musical education. lene, 
CELLER; age, twenty-eight; manly form; good- 
looking. 

—CusTeR and Rosser, two notable men in 
their way, have been sketched by Professor 
PHELPs, who accompanied the Yellowstone ex- 
pedition. ‘‘In the afternoon,” he writes, “‘Gen- 
eral CUSTER came over to our tent, and himself 
and Rosser for an hour or more rehearsed the 
incidents of the war, in which they participated 
on opposite sides. They were fellow-cadets at 
West Point in 1861, Rosser in the first and Cus- 
TER in the second class; but owing to the neces- 
sities of the war both classes were graduated at 
the same time, Rosser, however, having been 
ordered home two or three weeks before the 
close of the academic year, never received his 
diploma. Being a Virginian, he took service in 
the Confederate army, and before the close of 
the war he as well as CusTEr rose to the brevet 
rank of major-general. Both were cavalry offi- 
cers, and they were pitted against each other on 
many a hard-fought tield with varying fortunes. 
They were foemen at Five Forks, the Wilder- 
ness, Gettysburg, and nearly all the battle-fields 
of the Old Dominion. Until this occasion they 
had met but once since the close of the war. 
The interview was exceedingly pleasant and 
deeply interesting. Their mutual questions and 
explanations concerning the many combats to 
which they had been parties cleared up points 
which before were mysterious, and affor ed an 
entertainment to their only auditor on this oc- 
casion that was well worth the trip to Dakota 
to enjoy. In physique as well as in the general 
type of their characters these two noted caval- 
ry men are as different as could be conceived. 
General CusTzx is of medium stature, with body 





slightly inclined forward in walking, face spare, 
nose rather large and pointed, and hair hanging 
in slight curls to the shoulders. His manner is 
quick and nervous, and somewhat eccentric. 
As a soldier he is bold, a and energetic. 
Were he a religionist, you would expect him to 
be a first-class fanatic, for it is impossible for 
such a man to do any thing by halves. Rosser 
is a man about six feet two inches in height, 
broad and erect, with a well-knit frame, and 
weighing about 220 pounds. His face is round 
and full, his hair black, his complexion fair, and 
with a ruddy tinge. He impresses you in his 
physical presence as a man of great strength and 
endarance. In conversation his voice is never 
se sng on a high key, but is deliberate without 

eing slow, and energetic without being demon- 
strative. He is one who is eminently fitted to 
exert great influence over men, and to retain a 
hold on their confidence. Heisa growing man. 
At the close of the war he gracefully accepted 
the situation, came North, and entered upon the 
work of railway engineering. , He is at present 
the engineer in charge of the Dakota division 
of the Northern Pacitic Railway, and is person- 
ally superintending the operations of the exten- 
sion of the line to the Yellowstone.” 

—Senator Sumner has written a letter in fa- 
vor of the annexation of Charlestown to Bos 
ton, and at the same time invented a new word. 
He says, ‘I doubt if the future Boston will be 
content until it holds and possesses all the ter- 
ritory which hugs the harbor bearing its name, 
so that in Boston Harbor nobody shall land ex- 
cept in Boston. Evidently Boston should con- 
tain all Bostonians, which it does not now. I 
know no better way of accomplishing this re- 
sult than by widening the circle of its jurisdic- 
tion. But there is a stronger reason. Every 
capital is a natural focus of life, politically, so- 
cially, and commercially, and every person liv- 
ing in this natural focus properly belongs to the 
capital. So it is with London, Paris, and Vien- 
na, each of which is composed of suburbs and 
faubourgs grouped about the original city; and 
so in reality it is with Boston, for the places 
about the city, though called by different names, 
are parts of the same unity, which needs nothing 
now but a common name.”’ He concludes his 
letter by saying, ‘‘ With these views, I tind the 
various progesses of annexion only a natural man- 
ifestation be encouraged always, and to be 
welcomed under proper conditions of popula- 
tion and public opinion. I say ‘annezion’ rath- 
er than ‘annexation.’ Where a word is so much 
used, better save a syllable, especially as the 
shorter is the better.” So we may count upon 
having anew and more graceful word for a pro- 
ceeding that is of frequent occurrence. 

—ALPHONSE Karr, one of the most popular 
of the littérateurs of Paris, is queer in this regard: 
A long time ago he quarreled with M. Bertin, 
of the Journal des Débats, which resulted in his 
swearing that he would not write a line for the 
press for twenty years. This odd vow he faith- 
fully ~~ notwithstanding the most tempting 
offers. e bought a beautiful villa and garden 
near Nice, and became a zealous horticulturist. 
He sent thousands of bouquets to the Paris mar- 
ket, but the venture was not profitable. When 
the twenty years had expired Karr returned to 
his newspaper work, and is to-day as brilliant as 
ever. 

—The British Premier is a little better paid 
than the Federal, Mr. GLapsTonr receiving, as 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, $87,500 a year, while our cabinet 
ministers are shaved down to $10,000. 

—PLumontT, a celebrated Italian actress, and 
said to be the successor of Ristort, will accom- 
en SaLvInI to this country. The portraits of 

ALVINI now ornament the more conspicuous - 
cigar shops, barber shops, and bar-rooms of this 
metropolis. 

—We must be on the watch for Mr. Proctor, 
the English astronomer, who is coming over to 
make us see stars. An English critic calls him 
“a perfect glutton for work, without an idle 
nerve in his whole body.” 

—Dr. Barton is the name of the gentleman 
who, on being told that Mr. VowrEL was dead, 
quietly replied, ‘‘ Let us be thankful it was nei- 
ther U nor I.” 

—EDMuND YATES, who tells us so many things 
about that Shah, says that when the potentate 
went to Manchester and saw some six hundred 
buxom girls in fuli employment in the spin- 
ning-mills, he was so struck with the sight that 
he proposed to buy the whole establishment— 
looms, lassies, and all—especially the lassies, 
and transport them to Teheran; and he felt 
quite hurt when they told him the thing 
couldn’t be done. E. Y. also says that Mr. Shah 
would get outside of his uniform and jewels dur- 
ing some portion of every evening, and, slipping 
on a plain frock-coat and plain cap, go off for a 
promenade, entering all sorts of shops, and gen- 
erally ba te a lot of toys and trinkets that our 
Yankee children would disdain to touch with a 
long stick. 

—If ever there existed a body calculated to 
stir up another body, and set all one’s nerves in 
a flutter, it is that young man Swinpurne. 
OLIVE HARPER has met the party in London, 
and does not like the party. He is fearfully 
ugly, and so fidgety that you wish he would 
keep still for just one moment. He lives with 
his father a short distance from town, and every 
now and then he escapes, takes a run up to 
London, and has a “time.” ‘ But,” says O. 
Harper, ‘“‘ he seems to have the kindest feelings 
for his fellow-men. To see this famous poet 
(SwinBoRNE) write is a terrible experience. He 
took a sudden inspiration in my room one day, 
and, without a word of explanation or apology, 
seated himself at my writing-table, es all 
my things, and commenced writing. His whole - 
face worked vehemently ; he pounded steadily 
with his left hand on the table, and his feet kept 
time in unison with his body to the monotonoug 
thumping. As soon as he had finished he jump- 
ed up, seized his hat, and, with a burried ‘good- 
by,’ rushed off to find his friend Watts, to 
whom he always submits every line for criti- 
cism. His handwriting is as cranky and nerv- 
ous as his manner.”’ 

—Prince ROLAND BONAPARTE, grand-nephew 
of Napo.eon I., and second cousin of the late 
Emperor of the French, has been entered as a 
pupil at the British Naval Academy. He is the 
first BONAPARTE who has taken to the water, 

—Madame CaRvaLuo, who was recently 9 
guest at the chateau of Baroness de Rothschild 
accompanied herself in airs from Mozart's Mur. 


riage of Figaro on the ¢lavecin which belonged te 
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(double: crochet) 
on the sc. worked . 
previously ; repeat 
from *. 2d round. 
—On the other side 
of the mignardise 
work * 1 sc. on 
the first of the 3 
loops on the next 
long loop, 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle 
loop, 3 ch., 1 de. 
on the last sc., 3 
ch., 1 de. on the 
sane sc, on which 
the last de. was 
worked, 3 ch., fast- 
en to the same sc. 
onwhich 2 de. have § 
already been work- 
\ ed, 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the third of the 3 
loops on this loop, 
1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 
1 sc. on the first 
of these); repeat 
from *. ‘This 
completes the first ‘ 
half of the inser- 
tion ; work the sec- 
ond half in a simi- 
lar manner, but in 
working the 2d 
round, fasten to 3% 
the finished half 
as shown by the 
illustration. be 

The _ insertion 
shown by Fig. 2 is 
also worked in two 
equal parts, each 
of which counts 3 
rounds: 1st round. 
—On the side of 
the mignardise fur- 
nished with single 
loops work always 
alternately 1 sc. on 
the next loop, 4 
ch., 1 de. on the 
se. worked previ- 
ously. - 2d round. 







































































EMBROIDERED MANTELET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Fig. 3. 
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ule all i Ny 
TAWA NN cared Pe VAN a = WA sticks, vases, etc., and is four inches and seven-eighths in 
Velvet Mantelet. | I: Va yi cal MAM Yetta WS Ay yy, diameter, not including the edge. When worked of greater 
Tus mantelet is made of brown velvet, and is trimmed | Wie al ll S| ii af So Val || size, the mat is suitable for lamps, etc. ‘To make the mat 
with passementerie borders and agrafes of light and dark Faiiunnaiill= Waal nett Mee ) NT e =e a || Work with black worsted a foundation of 12 st., close these 
brown silk, and with brown guipure lace. Cut the mantelet | el a KAN a 2) ni iz it | ei i ie, ike le Wel i| in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work 10 rounds as fol- 
from Fig. 3, No. II., of the present Supplement, paying no |aSaayy il He) i 5” Sm Me a Ss ll al i Wa Soom Ne “7 lows: Ist round.—4 ch. (chain stitch), the first 8 of which 
attention, however, to the straight line given on the pattern, MY SEMIN” ANY ; ey) UNS “count as first dc. (double crochet) ; 15 times alternately 1 de. 


on the foundation, 1 
ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. count- 


Border for 


Lingerie etc ¥ pp daateaen « BorvEr FoR LINGERIE, ETC.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 
9 e " 





‘- 


ch., the first 3 of which 
count as first de., 15 
times alternately 2 ch., 
1 de. on the next de. in 
the preceding round; 
finally, 1s]. on the third 
of the 3 ch. counting as 
first de. in this round. 
3d round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next 2 
ch. in the preceding 
round, 4 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. of this round. 4th 
round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. of the preceding round, 1 sc. 
on the following st. of the preceding round, always alternately 
5 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. scallop; finally, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in this round. 5th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in 
the preceding round, 1 sc. on the following st., always alter- 
nately 6 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop; finally, 6 ch., 1 sl. 
on the first sc. in this round. 6th-9th rounds.—Like the 5th 
round, but increase the num- 
ber of ch. in every new round 
by 1 ch. each, and regulate 
the number of s]. also by this 
at the beginning 
of each round. 
10th round. —4 


White Em ee gig gigig’ rane Me ge 4 acai ing as first de. in this 
v yf > Bk Anke > i Ae Ae 4 —On the other side of the mignardise work + 3 dc. : es pce 
broidery. Ye we Ul Seok | 4a § on the middle of the next 3 loops on one long loop, round. 2d_round.—5 


4 ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 4 ch., 1 sdc. on the g 
second of the 4 ch., 1 de. on the first of the 4 ch., 3” 

de. on the same loop .on which the first 3 de. were 
worked; repeat from *.. 3d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 slip stitch on the next ch. in the preceding 
round which forms the extremity of the point, 6 ch. 
This completes one-half of the insertion. ‘The second : s% 


Tus border is 
worked on Swiss 
muslin or batiste 
with white cotton in 
half-polka and satin 
stitch, and is bor- 
dered along the scal- j 
loped outer edge Piapicinhricd ahaniens 
with button-hole Fig. 1.—M1GNARDISE AND CROCHET 
stitches, INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 









Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 







Mignardise and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese insertions are worked with mignardise, woven, as 
seen in the illustration, with single standing loops on one 
side and treble loops fastened on one long loop on the other 
side, and with twisted crochet cotton, No. 80. 

Fig. 1 is worked in two equal parts, counting two rounds 
each. First crochet on the side furnished with single loops 
the Ist round.— > 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next loop, 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 sde. (short 
double — cro- 
chet) on the 
first’ of the 
3 ch., 1 de. 


























































Mat FoR CANDLESTICKS, VASES, 
Botties, EtCc.—CROCHET-WORK 
AND APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 















half is worked in a 
similar manner, but in 
working the 3d round, 
fasten to the finished 
half as shown by the 
illustration. 

















Mat for Candle- 
sticks, Vases, Bot- 
tles, etc.—Crochet- 
Work and Applica- 
tion Embroidery. 
‘Tus mat may be 
; worked in any size de- 
Fig. 1.—Desten or Cover ror Toi_etre Cusntons, ETC. sired. The original is Fig. 2.—Dersien oF Cover For TOILETTE CUSHIONS, ETC. 
APPLICATION AND WHITE EMBROIDERY. suitable for candle- APPLICATION AND WHITE EMBROIDERY. 
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‘ites . Fig. 2.—Cuiip’s C —C 2T-WorK, 
Fig. 1.—Cuiip’s Cottar.—SerrentineE BRAID AND g 8 CoLLAR.—CROCHET-WoRK. 


Crocuet-Work. 





















































































ternately 1 sc. on each point of the braid, 4 ch. Finally, 
crochet on the wrong side of the collar on the lower hollows 
between the points, in order to hold the latter more tightly 
together, one round in the following manner: Always alter- 
nately fasten together the side edges of the next two points 
with 1 se., and 
then work 2 ch. 
For the collar 
shown by Fig. 2 
work with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, 
Ne. 50, a ch. 
foundation rather 
tight and very 
even, which 
should be long 
enough to suit 
the width of the 
neck; the num- 
ber of st., how- 
ever, should be di- 
visible by seven. 
On this founda- 
tion crochet.three 
rounds, going 






sl. on the next 4 st. of the preceding round, 1 sc. on the fol- 
lowing st., always alternately 8 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. scal- 
lop; finally, 8 ch., 1 sl. on the first sc. of this round. The 
next six rounds are worked in sc. on a cord foundation. In 
the first of these 
rounds surround 
the st. of the 
10th round, ant 
crochet on each 
ch. scallop al- 
ways 10 sc., on 
the sc. always 
1sc.. In the fol- 
lowing rounds 
widen the req- 
uisite number of 
stitches in order 
to obtain the 
round. shape, — 
In the last of 
these six rounds 
worked in sc. on 
a.cord founda- 
tion always cro- 









back and forth, 
chet the lower ee Sit RA De” a ire SA ted err as follows: Ist 
veins with black round.—1 se. on 
worsted, and the each st. 2d and 
upper veins with : Fig. 1.—InserTION AND Lice 8d rounds.—1 se 
red filling silk. Fig. 1.—InsErt1on aup Lace  Cennanostties Fig. 2.) on the back vein 
Then work = Cortar.—{See Fig. 2. For pattern and description see of each se. in the 
more round wit For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 46. preceding round 
similar silk as Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 24, é 


Crochet on the 
other side of the foundation st., on the 
free veins, the 4th round.—1 sc. on 
the second st., then always alternately 
9 ch., pass over 3 st.,°4 sc. on the 
next 4 st.; at the end of the round, 
instead of 4 sc., work only 1 se. on 
the st. before the last in the preced- 
ing round. This and the following 
rounds are worked separately length- 
wise. The thread ends at the begin- 
ning or end of the rounds are cro- 


follows: Always 

alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the third < 
fyllowing st. of the preceding round. 
Ornament the close edge of the mat, as 
shown by the illustration, with leaves 
of white cloth, which are fastened on 
with red filling silk, ‘The open-work 
part of the work is underlaid with red 
satin, and the mat is finally furnished 
with a lining of black cloth, which pro- 
jects half an inch from the outer edge 
of the crochet-work, and is pinked in 









i y 5 4 — s yer y 

scallops. The colors can, of course, Fig. 2.—Insertion anp Lace Fig. 2.—Insertion axp Lace aye - Des recre : — = 1 - ‘ 
i i : - SLEEVE.—[See Fig. 1.] 3 ‘ ae : . e precea- ‘4 

be varied to suit the taste, or to corre S.ierve.—[See Fig. SLEEVE. —{See Fig. 1.] peg 9 me 

spond with the furniture of the room. For pattern and description seé Supple- ’ . ” . 


ment, No. VI., Figs. 25 and 26. For pattern and ee aes fee Supple- on the next 4 st., 2 ch., with these pass 


ment, No. X., 














Cravat or Barse Enp. ae 
Point Lace Emprorvery. yas <a 
ev ~ 
Children’s Col- 

lars.—Serpen- 
tine Braid and 
Crochet-Work. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue collar shown 
by Fig. 1 is worked 
with serpentine 
braid and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 
30, partly crosswise 
and partly length- 
wise, in the follow- 
ing manner: Make 
a foundation of 10 


st. (stitch), fasten to Ue, 
the next point of y Mf. 
the braid, and, going £ “yy 


back on the founda- 
tion st., crochet the 
Ist round.—1 ch. 
(chain stitch), pass 
over 1 st., 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on each 
st. 2d round.— 
Turn the work, 1 
ch., 7 sc. on the 
back veins of the 
next 7st.,3ch. 3d 
round. —Turn the 
work, fasten to the 
next point of the 
braid, pass over 1 
st., 9 sc. on the 
back veins of the 
next 9 st. in the 
preceding round. 
Then always repeat 
the 2d and 3d rounds 
to the requisite 
length (100 times in 
the original). Bor- 
der the collar on 
the neck with one 
round as follows: 1 
de, (double crochet) 
on each of the sin- 
gle ch. at the begin- 
ning of every sec- 
ond following round 
on the part worked 
crosswise, crochet- 
ing thé upper veins 
of the de. loosely, 
however. - The out- 
er edge of the col- 
: lar is bordered also ; 

Fig. 1.—Vicocne ManteLet.—Back.—{See Fig. 2.] ; with one round as sie ‘Fig. 2.—Vicoene: Mantever.—F ont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII.; Figs. 27-29. : follows: Always al-- ~~ © ' “For pattern and deséription see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 27-29. 
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over 4 st.; repeat from *. At the end of the 
round work 4 sc. on the next 4 st., 3 sc. on the 
next st., 4 sc. on the next 4 st., and 1 st. re- 
mains unnoticed. 6th-15th rounds.—Like the 
5th round, but in the 9th-12th rounds, instead 
of 2 ch. crochet always 3 ch., and in the 10th- 
12th rounds always pass over 5 st. instead of 4 
st. of the preceding round. In the 13th-15th 
rounds, instead of 2 ch. work 4 ch., and in the 
14th and 15th rounds always pass over 6 st. of the 
saga round instead of 4 st. 16th round.— 

ass over the first st. in the preceding round, * 
twice alternately 2 sc. on the next 2 st., 1 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of 
these); then 2 sc. on the next st., I p., 2 sc. on 
the same st. on which the preceding 2 sc. were 
worked, twice alternately | p., 2 sc. on the next 
2 st., 4 ch., with these pass over 6 st. of the pre- 
ceding round; repeat from *. At the end of 
the round work twice alternately 2 sc. on the 
next 2 st., 1 p., then 2 sc. on the next st., 1 p., 
2 sc. on the same st. on which the last 2 sc. were 
worked, 1 p., 2 sc. on the following 2 st., 1 p., 
1 sc. on the next st.; 1 st. of the preceding 
round is left unnoticed. A button and button- 
hole serve for closing the collar. 


Cravat or Barbe End.—Point Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 693. 

Ture cravat or barbe end may be worked with white 

int lace braid and thread, or with black point lace 
Braid and silk. First transfer the design to linen, run 
on the point lace braid, following the lines of the design, 
and fasten the braid together at the intersecting points 
with a few stitches. en 8 the th is as shown 
by the illustration, and partly overcast them, partly 
darn them in point de reprise. Work the wheels and 
lace stitches, observing illustration, separate the 
work from the linen, and surround the cravat or barbe 
end with woven picots. 


Designs of Covers for Toilette Cushions, etc. 
Application and White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Seo illustrations on page 699. 

Turse desi are suitable for covers of toilette 
cushions, mata, etc. The design shown by . 1 is 
worked with white cotton in satin and half-polia stitch 
on Swiss muslin, under which is basted a piece of ba- 
tiste. The outer edge is button-hole stitched. After 
finishing the embroidery cut away the batiste along 
the ontlines of the design, o! the illustration. 
The design shown by Fig. 2 is worked on tulle in Swiss 
application. Having worked the embroidery in satin 
ona half-polka stitch, button-hole stitch the scallops 
on the outer sige, in ay Reng form picots, as 
shown by the illnstration. en cut away the Swiss 
muzilin, o! the illustration. 





(Continued from No, 42, page 663.) 
LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” “‘The Golden 
a on of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
DANIEL THWAITE ALONE. 


THERE were two persons in the court who 
heard the statement of the Solicitor-General with 
equal interest—and perhaps with equal disappro- 
bation—whose motives and ideas on the subject 
were exactly opposite. These two were the Rev. 
Mr. Lovel, the uncle of the plaintiff, and Daniel 
Thwaite, the tailor, whose whole life had been 

in furthering the cause of the defendants. 
he parson, from the moment in which he had 
heard that the young lady whom he had enter- 
tained in his house had engaged herself to mar- 
ry the tailor, had reverted to his old suspicions 
—suspicions which, indeed, he had never alto- 
ther laid aside. It had been very grievous to 
im to prefer a doubtful Lady Anna to a most 
indubitable Lady Fitzwarren. He liked the 
old-established things—things which had always 
been unsuspected, which were not only respect- 
able but firm-rooted. For twenty years he had 
been certain that the Countess was a false count- 
sss; and he, too, had lamented with deep in- 
ward lamentation over the loss of the wealth 
which ought to have gone to support the family 
earldom, It was monstrous to him that the prop- 
erty of one Earl Lovel should not appertain to 
the next Earl. He would on the moment have 
had the laws with reference to the succession of 
personal property altered, with retrospective ac- 
tion, so that so great an iniquity should be impos- 
sible. When the case against the so-called Coun- 
tess was, as it were, abandoned by the Solicitor- 
General, and the great interests at stake thrown 
up, he would have put the conduct of the mat- 
ter into other hands, Then had come upon him 
the bitterness of having to entertain in his own 
house the now almost undisputed—thongh by. 
him still suspected — heiress, on behalf of his 
nephew, of a nephew who did not treat him well. 
And now the heiress had shown what she really 
was by declaring her intention of marrying a 
tailor! When that became known, he did hope 
that the Solicitor-General would change his pur- 
pose and fight the cause. 

‘The ladies of the family, the two aunts, had 
affected to disbelieve the paragraph which Lady 
Fitzwarren had shown them with so much tri- 
umph. ‘The rector had declared that it was just 
the kind of thing that he had expected. Aunt 
Julia, speaking freely, had said that it was just 
the kind of thing which she, knowing the girl, 
vould not believe. Then the rector had come up 
to town to hear the trial, and on the day preced- 
ing it had asked his nephew as to the truth of 
the rumor which had reached him. ‘* It is trne,” 
said the young lord. knitting his brow, ‘but it 
had better not be talked about.” 

““Why not talked about? All the world 
knows it.. It has been in the newspapers.” 

** Any one Wishing to oblige me will not men- 
tion it,” said the Earl. This was too bad. It 
could not be possible—for the honor of all the 
Lovels it could uot surely be possible—that Lord 








Lovel was still seeking the hand of a young wom- 
an who had confessed that she was engaged to 

a journeyman tailor! And yet to him, 
the uncle—to him who had not long since been 
in loco parentis to the lord—the lord would 
vouchsafe no further reply than that above given! 
The rector almost made himself believe that, 
great as might be the sorrow caused by such dis- 
ruption, it would become his duty to quarrel with 
the head of his family! 

He listened with most attentive ears to every 
word spoken by the Solicitor-General, and qnar- 
reled with almost every word. Would not any 
one have imagined that this advocate had been 
paid to plead the cause, not of the Karl, but of 
the Countess? As regarded the interests of the 
Earl, every thing wus surrendered. Appeal was 
made for the sympathies of all the court—and, 
through the newspapers, for the sympathies of 
all England—not on behalf.of the Earl who was 
being defrauded of his rights, but on behalf of 
the young woman who had disgraced the name 
which she pretended to call her own, and whose 
only refuge from that disgrace must be in the 
fact that to that name she had no righteous 
claim! Even when this apostate barrister came 
to a recapitulation of the property at stake, and 
explained the cause of its being vested. not in 
land, as is now the case with the bulk of the pos- 
sessions of noble lords—but in shares and funds 
and ventures of commercial speculation here and 
there, after the fashion of tradesmen—he suid 
not a word to stir up in the minds of the jury a 
feeling of the injury which had been done to the 
present Earl. ‘* Only that I am told that he has 
a wife of his own I should think that he meant 
to marry one of the women himself,” said the in- 
dignant rector in the letter which he wrote to 
his sister Julia. 

And the tailor was as indignant as the rector. 
He was summoned as a witness, and was there- 
fore bound to attend—at the loss of his day's 
work, When he reached the court, which he 
did long before the judge had taken his seat, he 
found it to be almost impossible to effect an en- 
trance. He gave his name to some officer about 
the place, but learned that his name was alto- 
gether unknown. He showed his subpoena, and 
was told that he must wait till he was called. 
‘* Where must I wait ?” asked the angry radical. 
‘* Any where,” said the man in authority; ‘‘ but 
you can’t force your way in here.” Then he re- 
membered: that no man had as yet paid so dear- 
ly for this struggle, no one had suffered so much, 
no one had been so instrumental in bringing the 
truth to light, as he, and this was the way in 
which he was-treated! Had there been any jus- 
tice in those concerned, a seat would have been 
provided for him in the court, even though his 
attendance had not been required. There were 
hundreds there, brought thither by simple curios- 
ity, to whom priority of entrance into the court 
had been accorded by favor, because they were 
wealthy, or because they were men of rank, or 
because they had friends high in office. All his 
wealth had been expended in this case; it was 
he who had been the most constant friend of this 
Countess ; but for him and his father there might 
probably have been no question of a trial at this 
day. ‘And yet he was allowed to beg for admit- 
tance, and to be shoved out of court becanse he 
had no friends. ‘The court is a public court, 
and is open to tee public,” he said, as he thrust 
his shoulders forward with a resolution that he 
would effect an entrance. Then he was taken in 
hand by two constables and pushed back through 
the doorway—to the great detriment of the ap- 
ple-woman who sat there in those days. 

But by pluck and resolution he succeeded in 
making good some inch of standing-room within 
the court before the Solicitor-General began his 
statement, and lie was able to hear every word 
that was said. That statement was not more 
pleasing to him than to the rector of Yoxham. 
His first quarrel was with the assertion that ti- 
tles of nobility are in England the outward em- 
blem of noble conduct. No words that might 
have been uttered could have been more directly 
antagonistic to his feelings and political creed. 
It had been the accident of his life that he should 
have been concerned with ladies who were noble 
by marriage and birth, and that it had becomea 
duty to him to help to claim on their behalf emp- 
ty names which were in themselves odious to 
him. It had been the woman’s right to be ac- 
knowledged as the wife of the man who had dis- 
owned her, and the girl's right to be known as 
his legitimate daughter. Therefore had he been 
concerned. But he had declared to himself, from 
his first crude conception of an opinion on the 
subject, that it would be hard to touch pitch and 
not be defiled. The lords of whom he heard 
were, or were believed by him to be, bloated 
with luxury, were both rich and idle, were gam- 
blers, debanchers of other men’s wives, deniers 
of all rights of citizenship, drones who were 
positively authorized to eat the honey collected 
by the working bees. With his half-knowledge, 
his ill-gotten and ill-digested information, with 
his reading, which had all been on one side, he 
had been unable as yet to catch a glimpse of the 
fact that from the ranks of the nobility are taken 
the greater proportion of the hard-working serv- 
ants of the state. His eyes saw merely the pow- 
er, the privileges, the titles, the ribbons, and the 
money—and he hated alord. When, therefore, 
the Solicitor-General spoke of the recognized vir- 
tue of titles in England, the tailor uttered words 
of scorn to his stranger neighbor. ‘‘ And yet 
this man calls himself a Liberal, and voted for 
the Reform Bill,” he said. ‘In course he did,” 
replied the stranger; ‘‘ that was the way of his 
party.” ‘There isn’t an honest man among them 
all,” said the tailor to himself. ‘This was at the 
beginning of the speech, and he listened on 
through five long hours, not losing a word of the 
argument, not missing a single point made in fa- 
vor of the Countess and her daughter. It be- 
came clear to him at any rate that the daughter 





would inherit the money. When the Solicitor- 
General came to speak of the nature of the evi- 
dence collected in Italy, Daniel ‘Thwaite was un- 
consciously carried away into a firm conviction 
that all those concerned in the matter in Italy 
were swindlers. The girl was no doubt the heir- 
ess. ‘The feeling of all the court was with her— 
as he could well perceive. But in all that speech 
not one single word was said of the friend who had 
been true to the girl and to her mother through 
all their struggles and adversity. ‘Ihe name of 
Thomas Thwaite was not once mentioned. It 
might have been expedient for them to ignore 
him, Daniel, the son; but surely, had there been 
any honor among them, any feeling of common 
honesty toward folk so low in the scale of hu- 
manity as tailors, some word would have been 
spoken to tell of the friendship of the old man 
who had gone to his grave almost a pauper be- 
cause of his truth and constancy, But no—there 
was not a word! ‘ 

And he listened, with anxious ears, to learn 
whether any thing would be said as to that pro- 
posed ‘‘ alliance ’—he had always heard it called 
an alliance with a grim smile—between the two 
noble cousins. Heaven and earth had been 
moved to promote ‘‘ the alliance.” But the So- 
licitor-General said not a word on the subject— 
any more than he did of that other disreputable 
social arrangement, which would have been no 
more than a marriage. All the audience might 
suppose, from any thing that was said there, that 
the young lady was fancy-free and had never yet 
dreamed of a husband. Nevertheless there was 
hardly one there who had not heard something 
of the story of the Earl’s suit—and something 
also of the tailor’s success, 

When the court broke up Daniel Thwaite had 
reached standing-room which brought him near 
to the seat that was occupied by Sergeant Blue- 
stone. He lingered as long as he could, and 
saw all the barristers concerned standing with 
their heads together, laughing, chatting, and well 
pleased, as though the day had been for them a 
day of pleasure. ‘‘I fancy the speculation is too 
bad for any one to take it up,” he heard the Ser- 
geant say, among whose various gifts was not 
that of being able to moderate his voice. ‘‘I 
dare say not,” said Daniel to himself, as he left 
the court; ‘and yet we took it up when the risk 
was greater, and when there was nothing to be 
gained.” He had as yet received no explicit an- 
swer to the note which he had. written to the 
Countess when he sent her the copy of his fa- 
ther’s will. He had, indeed, received a notice 
from Mr. Goffe that the matter would receive 
immediate attention, and that the Countess hoped 
to be able to settle the claim in a very short time. 
But that, he thought, was not such a letter as 
should have been sent to him on an occasion so 
full of interest to him! But they were all hard 
and unjust and bad. The Countess was bad be- 
cause she was a countess—the lawyers because 
they were lawyers—the whole Lovel family be- 
cause they were Lovels. At this moment poor 
Daniel Thwaite was very bitter against all man- 
kind. -He would, he thought, go at once to the 
Western world of which he was always dream- 
ing, if he could only get that sum of £500 which 
was manifestly due to him. - 

But as he wandered away after the court was 
up, getting some wretched solitary meal at a 
cheap eating-house on his road, he endeavored 
to fix his thoughts on the question of the girl's 
affection to himself. Taking all that had been 
said in that courtly lawyer’s speech this morning 
as the ground-work of his present judgment, what 
should he judge to be her condition at the mo- 
ment? He had heard on all sides that it was in- 
tended that she should marry the young Earl, 
and it had been said in his hearing that such 
would be declared before the judge. No such 
declaration had been made. Not a word had 
been uttered to signify that such an ‘‘alliance” 
was contemplated. Efforts had been made with 
him to induce him to withdraw his claim to the 
girl’s hand. ‘The Countess had urged him, and 
the lawyers had urged him. Most assuredly 
they would not have done so—would have in no 
wise troubled themselves with him at all—had 
they been able to prevail with Lady Anna. And 
why had they not so prevailed? ‘The girl doubt- 
less had been subjected to every temptation. She 
was kept secure from his interference. Hitherto 
he had not even made an effort to see her since 
she had left the house in which he himself lived. 
She had nothing to fear from him. She had been 
sojourning among those Lovels, who would doubt- 
less have made the way to deceit and luxury easy 
for her. He conld not doubt but that she had 
been solicited to enter into this alliance. Could 
he be justified in flattering himself that she had 
hitherto resisted temptation because in her heart 
of hearts she was true to her first love? He was 
true. He was conscious of his own constancy. 
He was sure of himself that he was bound to her 

by his love, and not by the hope of any worldly 
advantage. And why should he think that she 
was weaker, vainer, less noble than himself? 
Had he not evidence to show him that she was 
strong enough to resist a temptation to which 
he had never been subjected? He had read of 
women who were above the gilt and glitter of 
the world. When he was disposed to think that 
shie could be false, no terms of reproach seemed 
to him too severe to heap upon her name; and 
yet, when he found that he had no ground on 
which to accuse her, even in his ewn thoughts, of 
treachery to himself, he could hardly bring him- 
self to think it possible that she should not be 
treacherous. _ She had sworn to him, as he had 
sworn to her, and was he not bound to believe 
her oath? 

Then he remembered what the poet had said 
to him, 
together, and had told him that it-would certain- 
ly be best for the girl that he should do so. - ‘The 
poet had not based his advice on the ground that 
the girl would prove false, but that it would be 


The poet had advised him to desist al- 


good for the girl to be allowed to be false—good 
for the girl that she should be encouraged to be 
false, in order that she might become an earl’s 
wife! But he thought that it would be bad for 
any woman to be an earl’s wife; and so think- 
ing, how could he abandon his love in order that 
he might hand her over to a fashion of life which 
he himself despised? ‘The poet must be wrong, 
He would cling to his love till he shou'd know 
that his love was false to him. Should he ever 
learw that, then his love should be troubled with 
him no further. 

But something must be done. Even on her 
behalf, if she were true to him, something must 
be done, Was it not pusillanimous in him to 
muke no attempt to see his love, and to tell her 
that he, at any rate, was true to her? These peo- 
ple, who were now his enemies, the lawyers and 
the Lovels, with the Countess at the head of 
them, had used him like a dog, had repudiated 
him without remorse, had not a word even to 
say of the services which his father had rendered. 
Was he bound by honor or duty to stand on any 
terms with them? Could there be any thing due 
to them fiom him? Did it not behoove him as 
a man to find his way into the girl’s presence, 
and to assist her with his courage? He did not 
fear them. What cause had he to fear them? 
In all that had been between them his actions 
to them had been kind and good, whereas they 
were treating him with the basest ingratitude. 

But how should he see Lady Anna? As he 
thought of all this he wandered up from West- 
minster, where he had eaten his dinner, to Rus- 
sell Square and into Keppel Street, hesitating 
whether he would at once knock at the door and 
ask to see Lady Anna Lovel. Lady Anna was 
still staying with Mrs. Bluestone; but Daniel 
Thwaite had not believed the Countess when she 
told him that her daughter was not living with 
her. He doubted, however, and did not knock 
at the door. : 





CHAPTER XXX. 
JUSTICE I8 TO BE DONE. 


It must not be thought that the Countess was 
unmoved when she received Daniel Thwaite’s 
letter from Keswick inclosing the copy of his fa- 
ther’s will. She was all alone, and she sat long 
in her solitude, thinking of the friend who was 
gone, and who had been always true to her. 
She herself would have done for old Thomas 
Thwaite any service which a woman could ren- 
der to a man, so strongly did she feel all that 
the man had done for her. As she had once 
said, no menial office perfurmed by her on be- 
half of the old tailor would have been degrading 
to her. She had eaten his bread, and she never 
for a moment forgot the obligation. The slow 
tears stood in her eyes as she thought of the long, 
long hours which she had passed in his company, 
while, almost desponding herself, she had received 
courage from his persistency. And her feeling 
for the son would have been the same—had not 
the future position of her daughter and the stand- 
ing of the house of Lovel been at stake. It was 
not in her nature to be ungrateful; but neither 
was it in her nature to postpone the whole object 
of her existence to her gratitude. Even though 
she should appear to the world as a monster of 
ingratitude, she must treat the surviving ‘Thwaite 
as her bitterest enemy as long as he maintained 
his pretensions to her daughter’s hand. She 
could have no frieydly communication with him. 
She herself would hold no communication with 
him at all, if she might possibly avoid it, lest she 
should be drawn into some renewed relation of 
friendship with him. He was her enemy—her 
enemy in such fierce degree that she was always 
plotting the means of ridding herself altogether 
of his presence and influence. ‘To her thinking 
the man had turned upon her most treacherous- 
ly, and was using, for bis own purposes and his 
own aggrandizement, that familiarity with her af- 
fairs which he had acquired by reason of his fa- 
ther’s generosity. She believed but little in his 
love; but whether he loved the girl or merely 
sought her money was all one to her. Her 
whole life had been passed in an effort to prove 
her daughter to be a lady of rank, and she would 
rather sacrifice her life in the basest manner than 
live to see all her efforts annulled by a low mar- 
riage. Love, indeed, and romance! What was 
the love of one individual, what was the romance 
of a childish girl, to the honor and well-being of 
an ancient and noble family? It was her ambi- 
tion to see her girl become the Countess Lovel, 
and no feeling of gratitude should stand in her 
way. She would rather slay that low-born arti- 
san with her own hand than know that he had 
the right to claim her as his mother-in-law. Nev- 
ertheless, the slow tears crept down her cheeks as 
she thought of former days, and of the little par- 
lor behind the tailor’s shop at Keswick in which 
the two children had been wont to play. 

But the money must be paid, or, at least, the 
debt must be acknowledged. As soon as she 
had somewhat recovered herself she opened the 
old desk which had for years been the receptacle 
of all her papers, and, taking out sundry. scrib- 
bled documents, went to work at a sum in addi- 
tion. It can not be said of her that she was a 
good accountant, but she had been so far careful 
as to have kept entries of all the rhoneys she had 
received from ‘Thomas Thwaite. - She had once 
carried in her head a correct idea of the entire 
sum she owed him; but now she set down the 
items with dates, and made the account fair on 
a sheet of note-paper. So much money she cer- 
tainly did owe to Daniel Thwaite, and so much 
she would certainly pay if ever the means of 
paying it should be hers. ‘Then she went off 
with her account to Mr. Goffe. 

Mr. Goffe did not think that the matter press- 
ed. The payment of large sums which have been 
long due never is pres-ing in the eyes of lawyers. 
Men are always supposed to have a hundred 





pounds in their waistcoat pockets, but arrange- 
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ments have to be made for the settling of thou- 
sands. ‘* You had better let me write him a 
line and tell him that it shall be looked to as 
soon as the question as to the property is de- 
cided,” said Mr. Goffe. But this did not suit 
the views of the Countess. She spoke out very 
openly as to all that she owed to the father, and 
as to her eternal enmity to the son. It be- 
hooved her to pay the debt, if only that she 
might be able to treat the man altogether as an 
enemy. She had understood that, even pending 
the trial, a portion of the income would be al- 
lowed by the courts for her use and for the ex- 

nses of the trial. It was assented that this 
money should be paid. Could steps be taken by 
which it might be settled at once? Mr. Goffe, 
taking the memorandum, said that he would see 
what could be done, and then wrote his short note 
to Daniel Thwaite. When he had computed the 
interest which must undoubtedly be paid on the 
borrowed money, he found that a sum of about 
£9000 was due to the tailor. ‘‘ Nine thousand 
pounds!” said one Mr. Goffe to another. ‘‘That 
will be better to him than marrying the daugh- 
ter of an earl.” Could Daniel have heard the 
words, he would have taken the lawyer by the 
throat and have endeavored to teach him what 
love is. 

Then the trial came on. Before the day fixed 
had come round, but only just before it, Mr. 
Goffe showed the account to Sergeant Blue- 
stone. ‘*God bless my soul!” said the Sergeant. 
‘* There should be some vouchers for such an 
amount as that.” Mr. Goffe declared that there 
were no vouchers, except for a very trifling part 
of it; but still thought that the amount should 
be allowed. The Countess was quite willing to 
make oath, if need be, that the money had been 
supplied to her. ‘Then the further consideration 
of the question was for the moment postponed, 
and the trial came on. 

On the Tuesday, which had been left a vacant 
day as regarded the trial, there was a meeting— 
like all other proceedings in this cause, very ir- 
regular in its nature—at the chambers of the So- 
licitor-General, at which Sergeant Bluestone at- 
tended with Messrs. Hardy, Mainsail, Flick, and 
Goffe; and at this meeting, among other mat- 
ters of business, mention was made of the debt 
due by the Countess to Daniel Thwaite. Of 
this debt the Solicitor-General had not as yet 
heard, though he had heard of the devoted 
friendship of the old tailor. That support had 
been afforded to some extent, that for a period 
the shelter of old Thwaite’s roof had been lent 
to the Countess, that the man had been gener- 
ous and trusting, he did know. He had learned, 
of course, that thence had sprung that early fa- 
miliarity which had enabled the younger Thwaite 
to make his engagement with Lady Anna. That 
something should be paid when the ladies came 
by their own he was aware. But the ladies were 
not his clients, and into the circumstances he 
had not inquired. Now he was astounded and 
almost scandalized by the amount of the debt. 

‘* Do you mean to say that he advanced £9000 
in hard cash ?” said the Solicitor-General. 

‘‘That includes interest at five per cent., Sir 
William, and also a small sum for bills paid by 
Thomas Thwaite on her behalf. She has had 
in actual cash about £7000.” - 

*¢ And where has it gone?” 

** A good deal of it through my hands,” said 
Mr. Goffe, boldly. ‘‘ During two or three years 
she had no income at all, and during the last 
twenty years she has been, at law for her rights. 
He advanced all the money when that trial for 
bigamy took place.” 

“*God bless my soul!” said Mr. Sergeant 
Bluestone. 

‘*Did he leave a will?” asked the Solicitor- 
General. 

**Oh yes; a will which has been proved, and 
of which I have a copy. There was nothing 
else to leave but this debt, and that is left to the 
son.” ; 

“Tt should certainly be paid without de- 
lay,” said Mr. Hardy. Mr. Mainsail questioned 
whether they could get the money. Mr. Goffe 
doubted whether it could be had before the 
whole affair was settled. Mr. Flick was sure 
that on due representation the amount would be 
advanced at once. ‘The income of the property 
was already accumulating in the hands of the 
court, and there was an anxiety that all just de- 
mands—demands which might be considered to 
be justly made on the family property—should 
be paid without delay. ‘‘I think there would 
hardly be a question,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“Seven thousand pounds advanced by these 
two small tradesmen to the Countess Lovel,” 
said the Solicitor-General, ‘‘and that done at a 
time when no relation of her own or of her hus- 
band would lend her a penny! I wish I had 
known that when I went into court yesterday.” 

“*It would hardly have done any good,” said 
the Sergeant. 

“It would have enabled one, at any rate, to 
give credit where credit is due. And this son is 
the man who claims to be affianced to the Lady 
Anna?” 

‘“The same man, Sir William,” said Mr. 
Goffe. : 

“¢One is almost inclined to think that he de- 
serves her.” 

“*T can’t agree with you there at all,” said the 
Sergeant, angrily. 

**One, at any rate, is not astonished that the 
young lady should think so,” continued the So- 
licitor-General. ‘‘ Upon my word, I don’t know 
how we are to expect that she should throw her 
early lover overboard after such evidence of de- 
votion.” 

“*The marriage would be too incongruous,” 
said Mr. Hardy. iene 

** Quite horrible,” said the Sergeant. 

‘ “lt distresses one to think of it,” said Mr. 
vffe. 


‘* It would be much better that she should not 





be Lady Anna at all, if she is to do that,” said 
Mr. Mainsail, 

‘* Very much better,” said Mr. Flick, shaking 
his head, and remembering that he was employed 
by Lord Lovel and not by the Countess—a fact 
of which it seemed to him that the Solicitor- 
General altogether forgot the importance. 

‘*Gentlemen, you have no romance among 
you,” said Sir William. ‘ ‘‘ Have not generosity 
and valor always prevailed over wealth and rank 
with ladies in story ?” 

**T do not remember any valorous tailors who 
have succeeded with ladies of high degree,” said 
Mr. Hardy. 

**Did not the lady of the Strachy marry the 
yeoman of the wardrobe?” asked the Solicitor- 
General. 

“*T don’t know that we care much about ro- 
mance here,” said the Sergeant. ‘‘The mar- 
riage would be so abominable that it is not to be 
thought of.” 

**'The tailor should, at any rate, get his mon- 
ey,” said the Solicitor-General ; ‘‘ and I will un- 
dertake to say that if the case be as represented 
by Mr. Goffe—” 

“* It certainly is,” said the attorney. 

. ‘* Then there will be no difficulty in raising the 
funds for paying it. If he is not to have his wife, 
at any rate let him have his money. I think, 
Mr. Flick, that intimation should be made to 
him that Earl Lovel will join the Countess in 
immediate application to the court for means to 
settle his claim. Circumstanced as we are at 
present, there can be no doubt that such appli- 
cation will have the desired result. It should, 
of course, be intimated that Sergeant Bluestone 
and myself are both of opinion that the money 
should be allowed for the purpose.” 

As the ifnmediate result of this conversation, 
Daniel Thwaite received on the following morn- 
ing letters both from Mr. Goffe and Mr. Flick. 
The former intimated to him that a sum of nine 
thousand odd pounds was held to be due to him 
by the Countess, and that immediate steps would 
be taken for its payment. That from Mr. Flick, 
which was much shorter than the letter from his 
brother attorney, merely stated that as a very 
large sum of money appeared to be due by the 
Countess Lovel to the estate of the late Thomas 
Thwaite, for sums advanced to the Countess 
during the last twenty years, the present Earl 
Lovel had been advised to join the Countess in 
application to the courts that the amount due 
might be paid out of the income of the property 
left by the late Earl; and that that application 
would be made ‘‘ immediately.” Mr. Goffe, in 
his letter, went on to make certain suggestions, 
and to give much advice. As this very large 
debt, of which no proof was extant, was freely 
admitted by the Countess, and as steps were be- 
ing at once taken to insure payment of the whole 
sum named to Daniel Thwaite, as his father’s 
heir, it was hoped that Daniel Thwaite would at 
once abandon his preposterous claim to the hand 
of Lady Anna Lovel. Then Mr. Goffe put for- 
ward in glowing colors the iniquity of which 
Daniel Thwaite would be guilty should he con- 
tinue his fruitless endeavors to postpone the re- 
establishment of a noble family which was thus 
showing its united benevolence by paying to him 
the money which it owed him. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 


ate celebrated Adrienne Lecouvreur was a 
hat-maker’s daughter, an amateur actress, 
then a strolling player. In 1717 she burst upon 
Paris, and in one month she enchanted the city 
by her acting in Monimia, Electra, and Béré- 
nice, and had been named one of the king’s 
company for the first parts in tragedy and com- 
edy. Adrienne’s magic lay in her natural sim- 
plicity. She spoke as the character she repre- 
sented might be expected to speak. This natural 
style had been suggested by Moliére, and had 
been attempted by Baron, but unsuccessfully. 
It was given to the silver-tongued Adrienne to 
subdue her audience by this exquisite simplicity 
of nature. The play-going world was enthusi- 
astic. Whence did the new charmer come? She 
came from long training in the provinces, and 
was the glory of many a provincial city before, 
in 1717, she put her foot on the stage of the cap- 
ital, and at the age of twenty-seven began her 
brilliant but brief artistic career of thirteen years. 
Tracing her early life back, people found her a 
baby, true child of Paris. In her little-girlhood 
she saw Polyeucte at the play-house close by 
her father’s house. She immediately got up the 
tragedy, with other little actors and actresses. 
Madame la Présidente La Jay, hearing of the 
ability of the troupe, and of the excellence of 
Adrienne as Pauline at the rehearsals in a gro- 
cer’s warehouse, lent the court-yard of her hotel 
in the Rue Garanciére, where a stage was erect- 
ed, and the tragedy acted, in presence of an 
audience which included members of the noblest 
families in France. All Paris was talking of the 
marvelous skill of the young company, but espe- 
cially of Adrienne, when the association called 
the ‘*Comédie Francaise,” which had the ex- 
clusive right of acting the legitimate drama, 
arose in its spite, screamed ‘‘ Privilege!” and 
got the company suppressed. 

The little Adrienne, however, devoted herself 
to the stage; and when she came to Paris, after 
long and earnest experience in the provinces, her 
new subjects hailed their new queen—queen of 
tragedy, that is to say; for when she took come- 
dy by the hand the muse bore with, rather than 
smiled upon her; and, wanting sympathy, Adri- 
enne felt none. Outside the stage her heart and 
soul were surrendered to the great soldier and 
utterly worthless fellow, Maurice de Saxe. He 
was the only man to whom she ever gave her 
heart, and he had given his to so many, there 
was little left for her worth the having. What 





little there was was coveted by the Princesse de 
Bouillon. Adrienne died while this aristocratic 
rival was flinging herself at the feet of the hand- 
some maréchal, and the wrathful popular voice, 
lamenting the loss of the dramatic queen, ac- 
cused the princess of having poisoned the actress. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur (whose story has been 
twice told in French dramas, and once marvel- 
ously illustrated by the genius of Rachel), before 
she made her exit from the world thought of the 
poor of her district, and she left them several 
thousands of francs. The curé of St. Sulpice 
was told of the death and of the legacy. ‘The 
good man took the money, and refused to allow 
the body to be buried in consecrated ground. 
Princes of the church went to her petits soupers, 
but they would neither say ‘‘rest her soul” nor 
sanction decent rest to her body; and yet chari- 
ty had beautified the one, as talent and dignity 
had marked the other. The corpse of this ex- 
quisite actress (she was only forty when she died) 
was carried in a fiacre, accompanied by a faith- 
ful few, to a timber-yard in the Faubourg St. 
Germain ; a hired porter dug the shallow grave 
of the tragedy queen, and I remember, in my 
youthful days, a stone post at the corner of the 
Rue de Bourgogne and the Rue de Grenelle 
which was said to stand over the spot where 
Monimia had been so ingloriously buried. It 
was then a solitary place, significantly named 
La Grenouilliére. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Evangelical Alliance, whose recent ses- 
sion in this city brought together a great 
number of distinguished men from all parts of 
the United States and Europe, is the most im- 
portant religious council which has ever been 
convened on this continent. There is nothing 
sectarian about this great Protestant associa- 
tion. Its members work together in perfect 
freedom, yet harmoniously, notwithstanding the 
many creeds and nationalities of which it is com- 
posed. Its delegates are from all denominations, 
and came in the interests of a common relig- 
ion from England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, 
Germany, France, Spain, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, and India. The Evangelical Al- 
liance was organized in London in 1846 by a 
convention consisting of eight hundred mem- 
bers, representing fifty evangelical sects from 
every Protestant country in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Successive meetings have been held at 
Paris, in 1855; at Berlin, 1857; ‘at Geneva, 1860; 
and at Amsterdam, 1867. The New York meet- 
ing ranks as the sixth General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance. At the session in Amster- 
dam an invitation was received from the Amer- 
ican division of the Alliance requesting that the 
next Conference be held in the city of New York. 
It was accepted, and arrangements finally com- 
leted for the delegates to meet here in 1870. 
The Franco-German war caused its postpone- 
ment until October 2, 1873. The chief object of 
this Alliance is to promote sympathy of feeling 
and union of action among Christians, and it is 
believed that its influence will do much toward 
healing any divisions which may have hitherto 
existed among different denominations. The 
meetings of the Conference in this city were 
thronged with interested visitors. The number 
of actual delegates was about 340, among whom 
were many eminent divines whose reputation 
for ecclesiastical learning is world-wide. The 
ten days’ session was introduced by a social re- 
union at Association Hall, where many of the 
meetings were held, and the final service was 
conducted in the Academy of Music, on which 
occasion addresses were made in several differ- 
ent languages. 





When the Stock Exchange was first opened, 
after having been closed seven days, a strange 
scene was witnessed. For an hour before the 
appointed time an unruly crowd had sought 
vainly to gain admittance at the doors. Buta 
force of policemen guarded the building, and 
only members of the Stock Exchange were al- 
lowed to enter until ten o'clock. The instant 
the doors were opened there was a rush for the 
galleries, and every one stood on tiptoe to watch 
the brokers below, and catch the first figures of 
stock. The brokers came crowding into the 
room amidst the wildest confusion and noise. 
They seemed good-natured enough, but crazy 
with excitement. With difficulty quiet was ob- 
tained for the president to speak, and then 
every body hushed only in expectation of hear- 
ing startling news of business failures. They 
heard nothing of the kind, however; with a few 
brief remarks the president stated the rules 
which had been adopted by the Governing Com- 
mittee, for the conducting of the business of the 
Exchange. Wild and long-continued applause 
followed the reading of these resolutions; and 
then the brokers remembered that there were 
stocks to be bought and sold. Fora while the 
ordinary spectator could only fancy that a fear- 
ful riot was going on, such were the strange, 
confusing shouts; but gradually the excitement 
subsided, and business proceeded in the ordi- 
nary way. 





Through the efforts of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, about one hundred children are sent to 
Western homes every week from this city. 
Thus thousands of r little ones who would 
suffer from cold and hunger during the coming 
winter are provided with comfortable homes. 





A new use is suggested for water-melons. Per- 
haps it may not be generally known that a fine 
white vinegar can be made from the juice. Aft- 
er the crimson part has been eaten, the remain- 
der can be scraped to extract the juice, which is 
to be carefully strained and put into jugs, and 
these set in the sunshine. At a certain period 
the vinegar will be very bitter, but in time ac- 
quires a clear, fine, strong flavor. 





Great Lape pownene were recently made for the 
reception of Queen Victoria at Inverlochy Cas- 
tle, but a terrible downfall of rain prevented any 
public demonstration. But her Majesty did not 
seem to be disturbed thereby; as soon as the 
severity of the storm had passed, sne made a 
tour of the castle grounds, and walked along the 
public road, which was very muddy; being ac- 





companied by the Princess Beatrice. It is fur- 
ther recorded of her in the Queen, that on arriv- 
ing at the castle she passed through the kitchen 
on the way to her own apartments, and spoke in 
a pleasant manner to several of the domestic 
servants. There was a glimpse of sunshine in 
the afternoon, and the royal party drove toward 
Spean Bridge. Her Majesty — to be de- 
lighted with the prospect. The clouds then 
darkened the Ben Nevis range of mountains, and 
shortly afterward rain fell heavily. Still her 
Majesty kept her carriage open. When passing 
the eo side of the river Spean the weather 
cleared up, and there was a beautiful view of 
Brocklitter and the falls of Mucomer. While at 
the top of Mucomer Brae the ae mist 
cleared off, and a splendid panorama burst upon 
the view. The drive then was through Co- 
lords, Errachad, Strone, Muirshearlich, Banavie, 
against a pelting rain-fall. Still no carriage 
hood was put up. At Banavie the canal was 
crossed. aaa looked grand, tumbling down 
in full flood. Her Majesty, who appeared great- 
ly interested in the general flood, arrived at In- 
verlochy Castle at half past six o’clock, drench- 
ed, but seemingly delighted with the journey. 
The length of the drive could not be much 
under twenty-miles. Queen Victoria certainly 
is a good traveler, and not frightened by bad 
weather. 





England alone, of all civilized countries, has 
sent no home-grown tobacco to the Vienna Ex- 
position. 





The new Masonic Temple in Philadelphia was 
five years in course of erection, and is consider- 
ed the most magnificent structure devoted to 
Masonry in the world. The aggregate cost of 
it, including the sum paid for the ground, was 

1,575,000. The furnishing is in magnificent 
style, and it is worthy of record that all the fur- 
‘niture was made in this country, and required 
the labor of 250 mechanics constantly for six 
months. The doors are marvels of strength, 
solidity, and beauty of finish. The windows are 
of stained glass, ornamented with many Masonic 
emblems. The carpets were manufactured in 
England from original designs furnished here. 
For safety in case of fire, four tanks are situated 
in the attic and in the grand tower, and hold 
60,000 gallons of water. 





The yellow fever at Shreveport is described as 
“the Mexican vomito,” which was brought into 
the town by the Transatlantic Circus, a strolling 
company from Vera Cruz, which had traveled 
along the line of the Texas Pacific Railway, and 
had left the seeds of contagion along their route. 
Two other causes, in the opinion of the citizens, 
aided to intensify the malignant and fatal char- 
acter of the pestilence, and these were the un- 
healthy condition of the town, arising from the 
removal of the Red River raft, and the infected 
atmosphere caused by dead cattle upon a sunk- 
en steamboat which lies in the river near the 
town. While the circus was in Shreveport sev- 
eral of the members died of the disease, and aft- 
er it left others who remained also perished. 
So fatal is the fever that few who are attacked 
recover. Three days is generally the limit of 
the sickness, and many die in forty-eight hours’ 
time. 





A learned professor intimates that all who 
die under one hundred years of age are guilty 
of suicide! The process of reasoning by which 
he arrives at this conclusion is something as 
follows: Duration of life is measured by the 
time of growth; the camel is eight years in 
growing, and lives five times —_ years; the 
horse is five years in growing, and lives twenty- 
five years; man, being twenty years in grow- 
ing, should live five times twenty years. So 
Providence having intended man to live a cen- 
tury, he would arrive at that age if he did not 
kill himself by unwholesome modes of living, 
violent passions, and exposure to accidents. 
Surely, according to this theory, the human 
race might well adopt new and more healthful 
modes of eating, sleeping, working, and recrea- 
ting, in the hope of becoming centenarians. 





The too common practice of moaning over 
our mistakes, and bewailing them constantly, 
and referring to them all the evils that afflict us, 
is most injurious to our future, and a great hin- 
derance to real improvement of character. One 
of the chief causes of mistakes in action is al- 
lowing impulse rather than reason to control. 
Consequently mistakes will be best avoided by 
carefully submitting sudden impulses to the 
searching ordeal of reason before acting upon 
them. Then if one is governed by principle, 
and steadfastly adheres to the right, he is in 
possession of the best safeguards against mis- 
takes. 





An effort is now being made to collect a libra- 
ry of interesting books for the use of the pris- 
oners in Ludlow Street jail. Similar libraries 
have been established in connection with pris- 
ons in several Western cities, and with good 
result. 





The Fan of the Marchioness is the name of a 
lay said to have been written by King Louis 
ih of Bavaria in Alexandrine verse. The fol- 
lowing curious story concerning it is recorded 
by the Court iemal: 


T 
teres’ 
nally, just as the neighboring clock of St. Catharine’s 
Church struck 


four, the play was over, and the actors 
went home, Yngular performance Te 
P ce then a dozen times.” ~ 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own Corresronpent. ] 


HE nearer we approach the winter season the 
more evident it is that there will be no rad- 
ical change in the present style of dress. People 
would gladly abandon the pretty over-skirts and 
lonaises, whose only fault is that they have 
ted too long, but they dare not do so, for they 
know not what to put in their place. For this 
reason even the most audacious, who insist on . 
shaking off the polonaise, still preserve its sem- 
blance while abandoning the thing itself, and 
arrange their trimmings so as to simulate at least 
the outline of the polonaise, which they give up 
only because they are tired of it. I will give a 
type of one of these dresses, which, without a po- 
lonaise, has the appearance of a polonaise suit : 
Skirt of gros bleu serge, bordered on the bot- 
tom with a deep flounce. The front is likewise 
trimmed to the waist with flounces, the first of 
which (that placed immediately above the wide 
flounce on the bottom) extends not only across 
the front breadth, but some distance each side 
of it; the upper flounces gradually diminish in 
length to the top.. Each flounce is edged with a 
narrow triple bias fold of silk of the same color. 
The waist forms a jacket and vest in front; in 
the back it forms a pouf, and is prolonged in two 
rather long straight breadths. This waist, which 















Fig. 1.—Srret Biue Serce Basque.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 11-17. 


is a sort of polonaise without the front breadths, is of the same 
material as the dress, and is likewise edged with a triple fold, 
and also with a fringe of black fur. This fringe, which is very 
expensive, is one of the most elegant trimmings of the season. 
The waist is trimmed besides with oxidized silver buttons, set 
on in pairs, which are connected by a chain of the same metal. 
For a simple dress the following is, to my taste, the prettiest 
that I have seen: Plain black velvet skirt, with large high- 
necked vest of the same velvet. Over-skirt of rather light gray 
cloth, drawn tightly back, and looped quite high on the hips. 
Tight-fitting casaque of the same cloth, open all the way in 
front, so as to show the black velvet vest, and cut away at the 
sides to display the large flat basques of the vest. ‘The only 
trimming on the casaque and the over-skirt is a bias fold of the 
same cloth, stitched on each side with black silk. ‘The casaque 





Fig. 1.—Crotn Basque with For Triuminc.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 30-35, 


Fig. 1.—Tieut-Fittinc Tricot BEAVER 
CrotaH Basque.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 18-28. 





Ciotu Basque.—Back. 
ment, No. V., Figs. 18-23. 


is finishad with steel buttons. I should say that black velvet skirts 
reign supreme, and are to be found in every wardrobe. 

Woolen fabrics of all kinds, but especially the thickest and 
coarsest-looking, camel's-hair, among others, are adopted for morn- 
ing costumes by the richest and most elegant women, who would 
think it in the worst possible taste to go .out before four o’clock 
in a silk velvet dress. Up to this time nothing is permissible but 
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Brown Ciotu MAnNTLe. 
For pattern and description see Suppicment, No. IIL, Figs. 4-10. 


woolen stuffs or velveteen. Woolen polonaises are worn 
indifferently over skirts of the same material or of velvet- 
een, either black or of the color of the dress. 

Bonnets continue their upward flight. ‘The crowns are 
necessarily larger than ever, since they are destined to con- 
tain the masses of hair that are piled up on the top of the 

head, instead of resting : 
on them as formerly, 
like a fish on its bed of 
parsley. As to the brims 
adapted to these crowns, 
they differ greatly in 
form. We have round 
brims, which are the 
most numerous, oval 
brims, brims turned up 
in a three-cornered cock- 
ade, brims rolled like a 
pipe, and many others 
besides. The most mod- 
erate among these bon- 
nets are round, and are 
edged with a band of 
curled feathers, which is 
very ‘becoming to the 
face. A large feather 
lies across the crown of 
the bonnet, with the end 
falling over the nape 
of the neck. The most 
undecided colors, and, 
moreover, the mixture 
of these colors, are still 
in vogue. 

Not content with pre- 
paring dresses with two 
shades of the same color, 
or even with two differ- 
ent colors, our. modistes 
are now taking three 


Fig. 2.—Ticut-rittine Tricot BEAVER 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


eolors for a dress. The following is a costume 
just made for a young lady: Black faille skirt, 
with -no other trimming than five double bias 
folds, composed each of one olive velvet and 
one pale blue fuille fold. This skirt is demi- 
trained. Sleeveless waist of olive velvet, with 
long sleeves of pale blue faille, and. pale blue 
buttons. The neck is finished witha ‘Medicis 
frill of olive velvet lined with pale blue faille. 
On each side is a very large loop and two square 
ends .of olive velvet, edged with a bias fold of 
pale blue faille; these two bows’ are connected 
by a broad band of olive velvet, which forms a 
sort of pouf. Pale blue faille bonnet, trimmed 
with olive velvet. This last color, moreover, 
will continue very fashionable during the coming 
winter, combined with pale blue ornaments and 
accessories. The revers, cuffs, lappets, etc., 
will be of satin, reps, or velvet on woolen or faille 
dresses of a different color. For instance, a 
dress of dark felt faille will have flounces of the 
material bound with pink and black. The re- 
vers, collar, and cuffs will be of pink faille, 
bound with felt and then black. 

We also note among the trimmings used for 
dinner and evening dresses, écru thread guipure 
embroidered with black jet; this is employed 
not only for écru dresses, but for those of all 
_ colors, beginning with black. It is used for ta- 

bliers, which are set in the front of the dress, 
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Vig. 2.—Stee, Biue Serce Basque.—Fronr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 11-17. 


and are finished by a wide scarf of the same, forming a sort 
of pouf, and large loops with ends of uneven lengths. 
There is little more change in wrappings than in dresses. 
We have still the small basque, adjusted to the waist, with 
revers, collar, and cuffs of faille or velvet; the talma, but 
with a double fold in the back, and fitted to the waist by 
a belt fastening in front under the garment; and the Dol- 
man, which is more in favor than ever. There is little new, 
except the revival of the old-fashioned long cloak, with 
sleeves, and with or without a hood, lined with silk and 
wadded, or else lined throughout with fur. This kind of 
wrapping, which is essentially comfortable, is that preferred 
by the ladies of the old nobility of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, as we say in Paris—those who through taste and for 
decorum’s sake reject eccentric garments. And not only 
these, but also those who like to be comfortable without pro- 










Fig. 2.—Ciotn Basque witH For Trimmine.—Back. 
“For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 30-85. 
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Fig. 1.—CasumMere Mante_et.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. 


fessing as austere principles with respect to dress as the preced- 
ing dames, wear the long wadded or fur-lined cloaks, which have 
huge flowing sleeves, that are never put on. ‘These cloaks are 
made of black cashmere, edged with fur fringes. They are too 
long to be worn any where but in a carriage, and for this reason 
will remain a very elegant wrapping designed to be thrown over 
costly dresses—in fact, to serve as the water-proof of those who 
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For description see Supplement, 


are never exposed 
to the rain. 

Among wrap- 
pings should also be 
classed the sleeve- 
less spencer, which 
has come into very 
general use. This, 
made of black vel- 
vet, may be worn 
with almost any 
dress. When the 
dress is trimmed 
with a different col- 
or, the spencer may 

. be of velvet or silk 
of the same color 
as the ribbons, belt, 
ruches, etc. 

Short suits, which 
are universally 
worn for walking 
dresses and for 
morning calls, are 
not admissible for 
evening, dinner, or 
reception toilettes. 
For these occa- 
sions, trained or 
demi-trained dress- 
es are indispensa- 
ble; one is at liber- 
ty, however, either 
to wear the long 
skirt in all its aus- 
terity, without over- 
skirt, polonaise, or 
drapery, or to ac- 
company it with a 
polonaise, tunic, or 
over dress of black 
or white lace. The 
essential point is 
that the dress shall 
be long enough not 
to be mistaken for 
the short suit which 
is so convenient 
and decorous in the 
street, where it is 
both. _ungraceful 
and uncomfortable 
to walk holding up 
a train. 

Although the ball 
season will not open 
in France until 
January, a few ball 

toilettes are already in preparation for the dancing parties which 

are given in the country-houses during November. ‘These dresses 
are made with long or demi trains; almost all the low corsages 
have basques pleated behind.. In the guise of a bertha there are 

Medici ruches and scalloped laces encircling the upper part of 

the waist, and held upright by slender metal wires, me as 
in the times of the Valois.. Light-¢olored silk gauzes will be 
much worn for ball dresses; these gauzes will be embroidered 
with black or white jet, or else with floss silk, color on color. 

And with these dresses will always be worn over-skirts edged with 

feather or fur fringe, or with wide or narrow lace. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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ANGLO-SAXON FASHIONS. 


fg garments worn by the Anglo-Saxon women were few and 
simple. An under-garment, sometimes of linen, sometimes 
of various colors, reached nearly to the ground, so as to cover the 
greater part of the feet; the sleeves, descending to the wrists, 
were arranged in small rolls or wrinkles as high as the elbows. 
The exterior gar- 
ment— gunna, or 
gown—was a long 
robe with loose 
sleeves, confined 
with a girdleadorn- 
ed with embroid- 
ery, for which the 
Anglo-Saxon _ la- 
dies were so famed. 

The mantle, an 
essential part of 
the dress, hung 
down before and be- 
hind, except when 
looped up by the 
raised arms. No 
change for three 
centuries took place 
in its form or in the 
manner of wear- 
ing it. 

But the most in- 
dispensable part of 
dress appropriated 
to the Anglo-Saxon 
women was the ker- 
chief, by the Nor- 
mans called cou- 
vrechef, or head- 
dress, always worn 
out - of- doors. Its 
breadth was suffi- 
cient to reach from 
the top of the fore- 
head to the shoul- 
ders, and covered 
the head complete- 
ly, so that no part 
of the hair could 
be seen. It was 
usually wrapped 
round the neck so 
as entirely to cover 
the chest, one end 
of. it being some- 
times . left loose, 
flowing on one side 
or the other of the 
shoulders, and must 
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Fig. 2.—CasumMere MAntreLetT.—FRront. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 aud 2. 


have been of great elegance. 
green, blue, or red. 

Although the kerchief completely concealed the hair, yet this 
was carefully cherished, and allowed to grow most luxuriantly, 
probably twisted and curled with irons, like that of the men, whose 
flowing golden hair often hung down on either side of the shoul- 
ders. The Anglo-Saxons were celebrated throughout Europe for 


It was worn of various cvlors— 
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Fig. 2.—VicoGne MAnNtTELET.—FRont. 
For description see Supplement. 
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their: jewelry, their gold filigree ornaments. 
Rings and bracelets were not abundant, for they 
cared more for the decoration of their necks. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XX. 

TD ever go to see a lady, not of uneasy 
bui of uncertain age, and find yourself un- 
expectedly ushered into the family sitting-room 
by a new servant, who did not know the ways 
of the house? Did you find her with the re- 
markable ornament of a court-plaster lozenge an 
inch wide between her eyes, and one at the out- 
er ends of her eyebrows? Did concern express 
itself lest she had fallen down stairs, or had a 
difference with the cat? Were these insinua- 
tions parried with veteran resources, and were 
you dissuaded from farther inquiry by the deli- 
cate remark that it would interest her more than 
you to give the history of her scratches? Of 
course you felt there was a mystery about those 
bits of court-plaster, and perhaps feel so to this 
day, if nature has not given you the mind of a 
detective. If so, your patience is to be reward- 
ed. Thesecret of those patches was not scratch- 

es, but wrinkles. 

I trust due tribute will be paid to the inge- 
nuity of failing age, which has perfected this de- 
vice for warding off its unwelcome tokens. The 
rationale of the plan is very simple. The plas- 
ter contracts the skin, and prevents its sinking 
into creases and lines, It also protects and soft- 
ens it. Within the week I have heard of one 
oldish lady who wears these ornamental append- 
ages all the time in the house when not receiv- 
ing company, and covers parts of her face with 
a dough made of well-mumbled bread to keep 
her skin fair. ‘The heroism of the resistance to 
time must be applauded, but whether the play is 
worth the candle is an open question. The 
beauty of age lies not in flesh like that of six- 
teen, but in clear and lofty expression, in the 
look of experience and not unkindly shrewdness, 
in the finish of self-repression, of calmness and 
trust and sympathy. These things grow on a 
face as it loses freshness and roundness, just as 
the sky begins to show through thinning boughs. 

It would be the greatest of blessings for some 
‘people to learn tq aecept themselves and their 
gifts. If they could stand apart from themselves 
a while to see their becoming styles and accept- 
able points, much of their repining would be 
dropped as superfluous. Every thing and every 
body is beautiful in its season. | ‘There is a whole- 
some plainness that accords with domestic life 
and natural surroundings, as the bark of trees re- 
lieves their green. The color that comes of 
health, the gentleness and sweetness that come 
of a conquered self, are elements of beauty that 
make any face tolerable. How dear the plain 
faces are that have watched our childhood, with 
whom we have grown so closely that feature and 
form have lost their significance, so that we real- 
ly don’t know whether they are homely or not, 
and see only the love or the humor that lives in 
their faces. Very ugly people are happily in- 
different to their looks in geiferal, and the de- 
grees of imperfection may always be lessened by 
judicious use of the arts of dress. 

A woman young and homely may make her- 
self agreeable by the complete neatness of a com- 
paratively simple toilette. Let her eschew dresses 
of two colors, or shades even, though the latter 
are allowable, if of nice material, and the shad- 
ings very soft. Where the complexion is dull, 
there must be some warm or lively tinges of col- 
or in the costume, and vice versa. But it is eas- 
jer to dress real figures than to generalize, and 
suggestions are understood better. 

Cornelia Jackson is the rector’s daughter in 
Uppercut, and hasn't above $200 a year to spend 
on her clothes and to buy Christmas presents 
with. She is a little too plump, is brown, with 
some warm color in her cheeks in summer, and 
has dark hair. Her face never would be noticed 
except for the jollity lurking in it, which she 
takes from her father. In winter and fall, when 
she looks pale, she ‘‘tones up” with a morning 
dress of all-wool stuff, one of those brown 
grounds with small bunches of brilliant. crimson 
or purple flowers—a cheery pattern that the 
rector likes to have meet him behind the coffee- 
urn of @ cold morning, with crisp white ruffles, 
set off by the brown dress. Crimson or purple, 
soft brilliant shades, are her colors for neck-ties. 
Her stréet dress is a dark walnut brown cloth, 
trimmed with cross-cut velvet the same shade. 
The over-skirts of Cornelia’s dresses are always 
long, so that she will not look like a fishing-bob 
or doll pincushion ; and there is deep rose-color 
aboat her bonnet: not roses, by-the-way—she 
has an unspoken feeling that it is not for every 
body to wear roses—but velvety mallows and 
double stocks, imitations of fragrant pleasing 
garden flowers that are very like herself. The 
brown and crimson maiden of a winter’s day is 
a pleasant sight, when the gray of the church 
and white of the snow need something warm and 
eye-filling to come between them. In summer 
Ho chooses, or her cousin in New York chooses 
for her, not the light percales that every one else 
is wearing, nor the grays and stone-colors that 
walk to church every Sunday, but écru linens, 
with relief of black or brown for morning, when 
she goes from pantry to garden, and from sewing- 
machine to nursery. Afternoons she doesn’t di- 
vide herself by putting on a white blouse and color- 
ed skirt, or a buff redingote over a black train, 
but wears a dress of one color, that looks as if it 
meant to stay at home. White nansook is her 
delight, its semi-transparency wonderfully suit- 
ing her clear brownness, but solid white linen or 
cambric she eschews. Soft violet jaconet, and 
the whole family of lilacs’, are made for her; 
and she is luxurious in ruffles and flounces on 
her demi-trained skirts, since she makes and 
irons them often herself. Black grenadine, of 





course, she wears, with high lining to give her 
waist its full length, every bit of which it needs ; 
and she is not too utilitarian to neglect the aid 
which a modest demi-train on a house dress 
gives to her height. All the girls may wear 
puffed waists and pleated waists; she knows 
they are not for her plump shoulders, though 
the clusters of fine tucks on a blouse give length 
to her bust, and divide the width of the back. 
Shawls she never wears, nor short perky basques, 
that are considered—I don’t know why—the 

per thing for stout figures. The long polo- 
naise, and the short English jacket, which by its 
high shoulders and simple lines conveys a decent 
comeliness of figure, whoever wears it, are her 
choice. If she had a party dress, it would be 
white French muslin, or light green silvery silk, 
trimmed with pleatings of tulle, and with either 
she would wear her mother's pearls, or her own 
fine carbuncles. 

Mrs. Senator, with all her fortune and posi- 
tion, is doomed to hear people speak of her in 
under-tone, ‘* She is rich, but very plain.” Be- 
ing a sage woman, she does not waste her‘efforts 
on trying to alter her thin features, nor does she 
make herself ridiculous by a false complexion of 
rouge and pearl-powder, though her face and her 
hair are about of a brownness. But on her en- 
try into Washington society she defied criticism 
by appearing with that same brown hair frizzed 
to show its lights and shades, without a tinge of 
gold or auburn, and give the best outline to her 
head, her gypsy face opposed to a dead white 
silk, of Parisian origin, with flounce of pleated 
muslin, and corsage trimmings of rich lace. It 
is a real dress and a real woman that is described, 
and it is no fiction to say that she was the suc- 
cess of the evening. ‘The colorless dress without 
reflets, and her ornaments of clustered pearls, 
were most artistic contrast with the nut brown 
hair and dusky face. A spot of color would 
have destroyed the charm. ‘The dress stamped 
her, as she was, a woman of skill sufficient to 
draw from the most unlikely combination against 
her the elements of novel and complete success. 

The girl who sits near me at the hotel table 
tries my eyes with her thin, curious features, her 
pale, frizzed hair, that makes her face more 
peaked, and her oversized skirts. She ought 
not to wear those light dresses, for she has no 
color, and her thin complexion is not even clear. 
She has that difficult figure to dispose of that is 
at once girlish and tall, without seeming so. A 
trained dress would make her look lean at once, 
so she should dispense with any tournure, and 
let her dresses brush the floor a few inches, 
wearing as many small flounces below tlie knee 
as fashion and sense allow. If her mother, who 
is rather a strict lady, would insist on having the 
girl’s dresses made with puffed waists, or loose 
blouses of thick linen, instead of the Victoria 
lawns that iron so flat, and show the poor shoul- 
der-blades so, the effect would be rather delight- 
ful. She ought to wear puffed grenadines, and 
lenos of maroon, rosy lilac, or deep green—the 
first lighted with pale rosy bows at the throat 
and in the hair, the latter with light green and 
white, the lilac with periwinkle knots. How 
one would like to dress her over again, and turn 
the poor thing out charming as she ought to be. 
Her hair-dressing would all have to be done over 
again. Sharp-featured people shouldn’t wear 
curls, which make the peaked effect still more 
visible. Soft waves, drawn lightly away from 
the face and brushed up from the neck behind, 
would be better, and smooth braids best of all, 
with little waves peeping out under the braids. 
If the young woman could train herself not to be 
excitable, or to smile so overcomingly, and not 
be so eager to meet new acquaintances, she 
would make a pleasing impression, while now 
she gets snubbed in a tacit way, and those who 
take her up out of pity don’t feel as if they got 
paid for it. But if women with hay-colored hair 
could be brought to believe that light leaf brown 
wasn’t the color, of all others, for their style, 
one would overlook minor deficiencies. 

One is tempted to think sometimes that the 
loss is great in not adopting the French plan of 
lining houses with mirrors. If people caught 
sight continually of themselves, they would hard- 
ly indulge in the grimaces and gaucheries which 
they now inflict on the world. It could hardly 
lead to vanity, unless manners were without a 
fault, and would settle a hundred vexing prob- 
lems of dress and demeanor. One is not always 
to be censured for studying the glass. The ora- 
tor must use it to learn how to deliver his sen- 
tences with proper facial play and easy gesture. 
The public singer studies with a mirror on the 
music-rack to get the right position of the mouth 
for issuing the voice without making a face. The 
want of such precaution mars the work of some 
great artists with blemishes which all but undo 
the effect of their talents. The injunction that 
all things should be done decently and in order 
means that they should be pleasing. The study 
of ourselves can hardly be complete without the 
aid of the mirror, which shows us the cold smile, 
the vacant gaze, or the bashful one we give our 
fellow-beings, instead of the decent attention, the 
kind, full glance it is meet they should have from 
us, and which we prefer to receive from them. 
It shows the frown, the sour melancholy, which 
creep over the face in reveries, and leads us to 
be pleasant that we may look so. How much 
confidence one glance at a mirror has given us 
in going to receive a visitor, and what kindly 
warning of what was amiss in expression or 
toilette before it was too late! Is our vanity 
so easily excited that we are ready to fall in love 
with ourselves at sight? Indeed, the intimate 
knowledge of our appearance which the glass can 
give is more likely to make one genuinely hum- 
ble. In a world which has among its maxims 
the gay and wicked refrain of ‘‘ manners for us, 
morals for those who like them,” good people can 
hardly afford to neglect either their mirrors or 
their toilettes. 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “Mor Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 


Wook the Hirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNSUCCESSFUL. 


Tue effect of Reuben Culwick’s announcement 
upon his father was remarkable. ‘The big man 
rose from his chair with his two large hands 
clinched, and his face of a deep purplish hue, 
and glared at his son in speechless wrath. For 
an instant it appeared as if he were contempla- 
ting a rush at this disobedient offspring, as in 
days past, being a man fierce and uncontrollable, 
he had done, to the boy’s alarm, and the dismay 
of a poor fragile woman long set apart from him ; 
but the son sat immovably in the chair, which 
had been placed a few paces from his irascible 
parent, and regarded him imperturbably. 

Simon Culwick sank slowly and heavily into 
his seat again, and panted for a while. The dark 
coloring left the face, but the bushy black brows 
retained their lower curves over the eyes, and 
the mouth was hard and fixed, until the lips 
partéd slightly to allow a few words to escape. 

** And this is the first time you tell me that 
you were in league with your mother?” 

‘*Yes,” answered Reuben, politely. ‘*I was a 
willful lad who had not been bronght up well, or 
looked after carefully, and I had been only taught 
tofear you. My mother, who had been separated 
from you for some years, I was learning to respect 
then. When we quarreled, I went to take care 
of her as well as I could. I was with her when 
she died.” 

‘You knowhow I hated your play-acting moth- 
er—how she hated me.” 

“ Yes. » 

‘* Why do you tell me that you sided with her, 
when it would be so much the better policy to 
keep this to yourself?” said the father, bitterly. 

‘* Because I am not afraid of you any longer 
—because I see now where you were wrong, and 
where she—” 

‘That ‘ll do,” interrupted the father; ‘‘ what 
was the objection to the lady ?” 

**She did not like her,” said the son; ‘‘ she 
distrusted her.” 

‘* Very likely,” was the reply; ‘‘she distrusted 
every body. Perhaps it is well you didn’t marry. 
You might have had a son to grow up and be a 
blight upon you,” said Simon Culwick, bitterly. 

** Heaven forbid that any blight should come 
from that direction !” 

‘* And you expect me to forgive this deceit as 
old men do at the end of a play ?” 

“*Or toward the end of their lives,” added 
Reuben. ©“ ; 

‘*Don’t talk to me of the end of my life,” he 
cried; ‘‘I dare say you have thought enough of 
it—have considered that it would be as well to 
sink your cursed pride and your curseder temper, 
and come here in prodigal-son fashion. But it 
won’t do; I’m not a man to be hoodwinked in 
that way.” 

‘Yes, I have thought of the end of your life,” 
answered Reuben Culwick, moodily. 

‘*Tt was an infernal liberty,” said the father ; 
‘*T shall live as long as you.” 

*¢ And it seemed hard,” the son continued, ‘to 
die in enmity with each other. We were both. 
in the wrong—both obstinate men ; and I should 
have been glad to make peace.” 

‘* And make money.” 

“That I can do for myself,” was the reply. 

**Tt’s lucky you can, for I shall never make 
any for you,” said Simon Culwick, shortly. 
‘*Had you come here penitent—had you not 
preferred your mother to me, and your mother’s 
advice to mine, I might have given you another 
chance; but I have not made up my. mind to do 
that, understand me, for I doubt you still.” 

‘** Nevertheless, I am not sorry to have seen 
you, father,” said Reuben, rising; ‘‘I came out 
of my way—a long way out of it—to reach Wor- 
cester. Iam glad to find you well. Good-day.” 

He extended his hand again, but this time his 
father refused to take it. 

“*You have come out of your way to give me 
a fresh wound—that’s all,” said the father, sul- 
lenly, ‘‘and you have done it effectually. I 
don’t want you to trouble me again. Should 1 
at any time want you, I'll send for you.” 

He had intended this for merciless irony ; but 
Reuben Culwick took a card from his pocket and 
laid it on the mantel-piece. ; 

‘<A line will always find me at tlfis address,” 
he said, ‘‘and I shall be always glad to hear 
from you.” 

‘**T dare say you will,” muttered the father. 

** Otherwise,” he added, and his mouth as- 
sumed the firm expression of his father’s, ‘* we 
shall never meet. I shall come not here again 
in all my life.” 

“*You will not come here-again at my invi- 
tation,” said the father, as decisively as the son. 
“*T can’t forgive you—why should I? I never 
forgave any body. I never forgave your moth- 
er. Your two aunts offended me years ago, you 
know. Have I ever forgiven them? One died 
last summer, and I wouldn’t go to ses her— 
wouldn’t go near her—and the other one is in 
St. Oswald's Almshouses, blind as a bat, and liv- 
ing on eight shillings a week. Eight shillings 
a week, and those pictures there cost me eighty 
thousand pounds.” 

** A good investment,” said Reuben Culwick, 
coolly, and critically looking round the walls; 
** they will increase in value year by yéar, Sir.” 


As he looked round, he became aware for thé® 











first time that the lady in the bay-window had 
disappeared. She had passed from the room 
silently, through a second door at the extremity 
of eee en: ¥ 

nd I never gave her a penny in my life.” 
added Mr. Culwick senior. ate _— 

**Poor old Sarah—blind, is she? and in the 
almshouses too? I am sorry.” 

‘* What the devil have you to be sorry about 2” 

“*T liked old Sarah,” said Reuben; “she was 
one of the few friends I had when I was a boy 
and when you were not rich.” ‘ 

= No,” answered Simon Culwick, half to him. 
self. 
‘*But I am detaining you,” said Reuben ; 
‘and I am pledged to reach London to-night. 
Good-by again.” 

He did not offer his hand to his father a sec- 
ond time, and the father only murmured a few 
indistinct words by way of farewell salutation. 

When he had reached the door, Simon Cul- 
wick called out his name, and Reuben paused 
and turned. 

“Tam not deceitful,” said the father, ‘and 
I may as well tell you that I have made my will, 
and that you will never be a penny the better for 
it. It is all left—all,” he added, *‘ away from an 
undutiful son.” 

‘*You threatened me with disinheritance yenys 
ago, and,” said Reuben, perhaps a little acridly, 
‘you are a man of your word.” 

‘* Else I shouid not be the man I am.” 

‘* Possibly not.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Ren- 
ben Culwick quitted his father’s presence, and 
closed the door after him. He went from the 
room into the corridor with so thoughtful a mien 
that he was not for the moment aware that the 
young lady in gray silk whom he had seen in 
the bay-window was stepping back from the big 
fleecy mat at the door, to allow of his egress, 
When he saw her she put her finger to her lips, 
and he repressed an exclamation of surprise. 

‘* Go back,” she said, with an excitement that 
astonished him; ‘‘don't give up—don’t leave 
him like that—it’s your last chance.” 

““You have been listening,” said Reuben, 
coldly. 

‘*'To every word,” was the honest confession ; 
“and you have not said a word to please him, 
and much to offend. Why did you come, if in 
no better spirit than this?” 

“*T came to be friends with him.” 

“* And you have failed.” 

“Hardly. He understands that I bear him 
no ill will—my own father, madam !—for years 
of much privation and neglect.” 

“*Go back to him. Tell him how sorry you 
are for every thing—do something before you 
go that will leave behind a better impression,” 
she urged again. 

**No; I can't go back.” 

‘*You areas hard as heis,” she cried ; ‘as if it 
mattered what you said to him—as if it were not 
worth a struggle to regain your position here.” 

“*T should struggle in vain; I—but may I ask 
why a young lady whom I see for the first time, 
and whose position in this happy house is a mys- 
tery to me, should take so great an interest in 
my welfare?” ; 

‘*T don’t take any interest in you,” was the 
sharp reply; ‘‘but I know that. you are poor 
and proud and foolish, and that your father is 
not as heartless as you fancy.” 

‘* And who are you ?” said the wondering Ren- 


en. 

‘* Only the housekeeper, Sir,” she said, quaint- 
ly; ‘‘keeping house for Simon Culwick—and in 
your place. You should hate me as a usurper 
already,” she added, mockingly, ‘‘if you had 
any spirit in you.” 

“¢The housekeeper—yes—but,” he said, won- 
deringly, and without regarding her strange 
taunts, ‘‘I was not aware—” 

‘* Why should you be aware of any thing about 
me, you who are as quarrelsome and strange as 
your father, and have kept away so long? There, 
go home, and think of the best way to bring that 
old man to his senses.” 

‘* And interfere with your chance,” said Reu- 
ben, lightly. He was in better spirits already, 
and the odd manner of this young lady interest- 
ed him. 

‘*T have no chance,” she answered, ‘“‘or I 
should not be very anxious for you to get back. 
I should be too selfish—I should try and keep you 
away, being as fond of money as your father is.” 

‘*T hardly believe this.” 

‘“‘Mr. Reuben Culwick can believe exactly 
what he pleases,” said the young lady, spreading 
out her skirts and making him a very low obei- 
sance, which he felt bound to return with al- 
most the same degree of mock solemnity, after 
which he would have continued the conversation, 
had > not darted along the corridor and disap- 

red. 

‘“¢ A queer young woman,” muttered Reuben, 
as he walked to the front-door and let himself 
out of the house. The horse and chaise that 
he had hired of Muddleton’s were still in charge 
of the rosy-faced groom, whom he presented with 
a fee, and then drove away without looking once 
benind him. He had fulfilled his task; it had 
failed, as he had been sure all along that it 
would fail, knowing so much better than any 
one else what his father was like, and how un- 
like—Heaven forgive him !—to all other fathers 
of whom he had heard men speak, and whom, in 
his pilgrimage, he had encountered. Ah! it was 
lucky that he had not turned out a worse man, 
considering his early training and his early neg- 
lect, the want of sympathy with him and his 
boyish pursuits and aspirations, the total absence 
of all affection, his own ‘utter loneliness of youth, 
and the world left to tempt him, rather than af- 
ford him grave experience. Why had he not 
grown up an arrant scamp, a thorongh blaek- 
guard, as some will, left to the blight of such 


“neglect as his, and’ then faced suddenly with 
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bitter tyranny and exaction? What had saved 
him 2—Hesven, his own strong will, or his play- 
acting mother whose life he had shared at the 
last ? 

He drove into the city of Worcester with his 
face graver and more thoughtful than he had 
driven away from it that morning, although he 
had foreseen much of the result of his journey, 
and had prepared for it. ‘The position was a 
strange one, stranger than our readers are aware 
of at present; and that fair-faced, energetic 
young lady who had reproved him rendered the 
world before him a serious subject for contempla- 
tion. He should remember coming to Worces- 
ter again to the last day of his life. It was‘a 
new beginning; even in the rain last night he 
had stepped from the common-place to a some- 
thing like romance, but he had forgotten the first 
incident of his arrival until he was in Muddle- 
ton’s coffee-room, and the waiter, with his hands 
on the table, was leaning across the white cloth 
toward him. 

“*Beg pardon, Sir, but he’s been.” 

*6 Who has been ?” asked Reuben. 

“The young man who helped to carry tae lug- 
gage last night for you.” 

** Has she, by Jove?” said Reuben. 

The waiter’s eyes rounded and enlarged, but 
he had been bred in too polite a sphere to ex- 
press any opinion, although that number forty- 
eight, which was the number of Reuben’s room, 
should be so ignorant of the sex of the party who 
assisted him last night was extraordinarily be- 
wildering, unless drink had done for forty-eight 
before his arrival. 

“Yessir. And he said,” he added, with the 
slightest emphasis on the pronoun, ‘‘that he 
thought half a crown a precious little, consider- 
ing how he had spoiled his things with your box. 
‘The infernal box,’ he called it, along with other 
names.” 

‘She said that!” 

* He tried it on hard for another shilling, 
but I told him thas f had my orders from you 
direct, and could not afford to advance, and that 
it was like his impudence tocome at all. I said 
that, Sir,” added the waiter, deferentially, ‘‘ be- 
cause he got awful saucy, and we had to put him 
out of the house. His langwidge, Sir, was bad.” 

*¢ What kind of a man was he?” asked Reu- 
ben Culwick. 

** A shortish young man, Sir.” 

“Yes; and thin?” 

‘Like a lath.” 

** And very pale ?” 

‘¢ Yessir, and dirty.” 

** A womanish kind of face, with big eyes— 
black eyes?” 

“Oh no, Sir—not a bit womanish. He was 
as full of pock-marks as a cribbage-board, and 
his eyes were particularly small, Sir.” 

‘* Very good—or rather very bad,” said Reu- 
ben Culwick; ‘‘half crown poorer, and the man 
has got the money instead of the woman.” 

** Indeed, Sir—yessir;” and the waiter de- 

rted. Outside the door he tapped his fore- 

ead significantly, and jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of the room he had 
quitted ; this was for the instruction or amuse- 
ment of another waiter coming down stairs with 
an empty soda-water bottle and glass on a tray. 

** Mad as a March hare, Bob,” he said, senten- 
tiously. 

‘* Who?” said Bob. 

*¢ Forty-eight.” 

‘That's young Culwick, ain’t it?” 

“oc Yes. ” 


“Oh, he always was & rum un.” 





CHAPTER V. 
8T. OSWALD’S. 


Revpen Cutwick had an early dinner at 
Muddleton’s, thereby dispensing with the luxury 
of a lunch. After dinner he spent some time 
poring over a time-table, and finally rang the bell. 

‘*T shall want my luggage taken to the station 
this afternoon,” he said to the waiter who had 
doubted his sanity; ‘‘I wish to catch the 5.15 
train for London.” 

‘** Yessir.” 

“* And the bill, please, at once.” 

‘* Yessir.” 

After he had defrayed the expenses of his 
board and lodging at Muddleton’s he sat with 
his hands in his pockets, considering many things 
of grave perplexity. ‘The waiter left him; when 
business took him into the coffee-room again, 
number forty-eight was laughing to himself just 
as lunatics of a cheerful frame of mind, or of no 
mind at all, are in the habit of doing. 

: “Why shouldn't 1?” Reuben Culwick said to 
himself; “‘I shall not have another chance— 
she’s one of the family—I may never see Wor- 
cester again.” 

He beckoned the waiter to him. 

“The St. Oswald Almshouses are at-the top 
of Foregate Street, are they not ?” 

‘“Yessir—in the Tithing.” 

‘‘Ah! the ‘Tithing. I have been so long 
away that I forget’ names and places —every 
thing but injuries,” he muttered ; then he turned 
to the waiter, impressed once more upon him 
the necessity of his luggage being at the rail- 
way station by 5.15 p.m., and strolled leisurely 
out of the hotel, after a “‘ good-day” to the man 
who had attended upon him. He did not go di- 
rect to the Tithing, but wandered round the ca- 
thedral, and strolled to the bridge, over which 
he looked at the Severn, and where he hesitated 
Strangely. 

_ ‘What is the use? I shall only hear the re- 
cital of her grievances, real and imaginary—dis- 
turb ‘her and myself—feel myself in the way, 
aud leave her none the happier. What's the 
use of my going, after all? Lamas helpless. r 
and blind as ok is!” 9 eaiss 

He did not see the use of it in the sluggish 





waters that flowed on beneath the arch of the 
bridge, and at which he gazed so steadfastly—he 
had even turned away as. from an unthankful 
task of which the river warned him, when a sec- 
ond impulse set him with his face from the rail- 
way station, and took him with rapid strides in 
the direction upon which he had first resolved. 
The church clocks were striking three when he 
paused at the gateway which opened upon the 
inner quadrangle of houses dedicated to St. Os- 
wald—one of the few kings of whom good-wear- 
ing saints have been made—and looked through 
at the court-yard and the pavement checkered 
with shadow, and thonght what a silent and 
ghost-like place it was, lying apart from the tur- 
moil of the town. ‘The doors of some of the 
almshouses were open, and at one of them was 
a faint sign of life, in the form of a young wom- 
an, poorly but neatly clad in a black and white 
striped cotton dress, who was sitting with her 
elbows planted on her knees, her hands support- 
ing her temples, and her face bent close over a 
book that lay upon her lap. As Reuben ad- 
vanced he saw that the watcher on the thresh- 
old had tired of her volume, and closed her eyes 
in sleep. ; 

It was a selfish necessity to arouse her, for 
there was no one about of whom to make in- 
quiries, and time and train would not wait for 
Reuben Culwick. ‘The young woman had plen- 
ty of opportunity for sleep, if she could begin at 
that early hour of the afternoon, thought Reu- 
ben, as he lightly touched her shoulder. 

The sleeper moved uneasily, and then jerked 
her head back suddenly, and looked at this in- 
truder upon the quiet sanctuary of St. Oswald’s. 

“*Can you tell me where—” 

Reuben Culwick paused in his inquiry, for the 
white pinched face and the big black eyes were 
the fuce and eyes of the strange girl who had 
volunteered to carry his luggage last night, and 
collapsed by the way. He could not be mis- 
taken; he had looked too anxiously at her as 
she lay in her swoon to be deceived, despite her 
feminine guise at this crisis, and the taller wom- 
an that she looked in it. ‘The big black eyes 
blinked like a cat’s in the sun, and the lashes 
quivered in unison; but then he had awakened 
her from slumber, and there was no sign of rec- 
ognition on her countenance. There was a cer- 
tain amount of contraction of the eyebrows, that 
might have indicated a half scowl at the traveler 
for waking her thus unceremoniously. 

**Do you know me?” Reuben said, changing 
his tone and question. 

‘“‘ No,” was the slow reply; ‘I’ve never seen 
you before.” 

‘*Not at Worcester station, at ten o'clock last 
night, when you helped me with a heavy port- 
manteau that I was selfish enough to let you 
carry for me?” he continued. 

‘*T helped you with a portmanteau!” said the 
girl, scoffingly, ‘‘at Worcester station! Yes, 
that’s very likely!” 

‘*It was you,” said Reuben, sternly, as he con- 
tinued to stare at her, and as the girl’s cool de- 
nial of the fact began toaggravate him. ‘‘Why 
do you tell me that it was not ?” 

The young woman did not answer readily. 
She rose to her feet—a tall, angular girl, smitten 
sorely by poverty—and leaned against the door- 
post, peering at her questioner with her brow 
still contracted. 

‘“*Why should I help you?” she said at last. 
“*Can’t you help yourself?” 

**You fainted away; you were weak, and 
gave up. Why deny this?” 

**T don’t know what you are talking about,” 
was the sullen answer. ‘* Who told you that you 
would find your friend in such a place as this, I 
should like to know ?” 

«Then you were not at Worcester station last 
night ?” said Reuben, still persistently. 

‘* No,” was the response. 

‘**'This is a very nice young woman,” muttered 
Reuben Culwick; ‘if I could have lied as com- 
placently as that to my father, I might be now 
on a fair way to re-instatement.” 

The girl was turning away as if with the in- 
tention of passing into the house, when Reuben 
remembered the object of his quest. 

** Will you tell me, please, in which. of these 
small establishments resides Sarah Eastbell?” 
he asked. 

The girl paused, and then swung herself rap- 
idly round and faced him again. 

‘*What next?” she cried, angrily, ‘‘and what's 
next after that?” she added. ‘‘ I’m Sarah East- 
bell, and if you have any thing to say against 
me, say it. I’m not ashamed of my name; I 
never was—I never did any thing wrong in my 
life. Now, then, what is it that you want ?” 

‘* You are Sarah Eastbell!” said Reuben, with 
a new interest asserting itself. ‘*Then you are 
—no, you can’t be,” added our hero, exhibiting 
again that incoherence which had already be- 
wildered the waiter at Muddleton’s. 

‘*Will you tell me what you want here?” 
asked Miss Eastbell, peremptorily. 

‘*T want to see an older lady than yourself, of 
the same name, and residing, I believe, in one 
of these almshouses.” 

**Oh, indeed! What for?” was the cautious 
inquiry. 

** Upon no particular business—a friendly call, 
that’s all,” said Reuben, lightly. 

‘*My grandmother is not well enough to see 
company.” 

‘*She will see me,” replied Reuben Culwick. 

**She is not able to—” 

The statement concerning Mrs. Eastbell’s idio- 
syncrasies was destined never to be completed, 
for a short, sharp ‘* Sarah!” in an excruciating- 
ly high key, that was like the twang of a wire, 
and left a humming sound in Reuben’s ears, 
came from an inner room on the left-hand side 
of the doorway. 

** Coming!” said the tall girl; and she disap- 
peared at once, and left Mr. Culwick on the 





threshold, half resolved to follow her. He did 
not do so, however; he lingered there politely, 
while some mutterings and murmurings went 
on in the inner room, and he felt that he was 
the’ subject of discourse, and that Miss Eastbell 
was giving a very bad account of him, and prej- 
udicing her grandmother against him. ‘This 
young woman was a being to be wary of. 

**] don’t care what he is, or what he wants,” 
he heard the shrill voice say again, ‘‘and so let 
him come in, Sally.” 

** But—” 

** Ah! it's no good your ‘butting’ me, Sally ; I 
will hear what he has to say. Perhaps he’s 
brought a fortune with him!” 

** Very well,” answered Sarah Eastbell the 
Younger; and before Reuben was prepared for 
her re-appearance she was standing in the door- 
way again. 

“You can come in,” said the girl, sullenly. 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘© SECOND-COUSIN SARAH.” 


Sue led the way toa small room, scrupulously 
clean, with a bed in the centre of the room, and 
an old woman in the centre of the bed. ‘I'here 
was nothing to be seen of Mrs. Eastbell but 
her face, and a grim, yellow, parchment face it 
was, cut up by a hundred wrinkles, and brought 
strongly into relief by the white shect drawn un- 
der her chin, and the voluminous frilled cap in 
which her head was framed. The eyes were 
closed, though the pupils were restlessly moving 
beneath the lids, which were to be lifted never 
again in St. Oswald’s. 

** Well, Sir,” said the head above the sheet, 
‘* will you please to state what business you have 
with old Sarah Eastbell, who has been past busi- 
ness for the last ten years?” 

It was a crisp and not wholly shrill voice, now 
that it had dropped an octave or two. ‘The vis- 
itor walked to the bedside, sat down in a rush- 
bottomed chair that was there, and looked hard 
at her. 

‘*When I saw you last you were a bustling 
little woman, carrying your years well,” said 
Reuben Culwick, tenderly. ‘‘I am sorry to find 
an old friend brought down as low as this.” 

The pupils beneath the sealed lids were mo- 
tionless for an instant, and seemed listening in 
themselves to the man’s voice; then they began 
to move to and fro with great rapidity. 

‘“*T think that I should know the voice. 
it can’t be—” 

**Can’t be whose voice?” he asked, as she 
paused. 

“Tt can’t be Reuben’s, can it?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

** Yes, it can.” 

‘* Now to think of that, after these years, and 
here!” said Mrs, Eastbell. ‘‘ That’s kind of you, 
Reu ; I'm very glad,” and the old lady fought 
hard with the sheet, and got a thin yellow hand 
above the bedclothes, and extended it in the 
direction of her nephew, laughing in an odd 
chuckling way that portended future hysterics, 
if she were not careful. Reuben shook the 
hand in his, and the girl stood by the mantel- 
piece, watching the greeting furtively. 

‘* What made you think of me?” said the old 
woman, after a moment’s pause. 

**T came to Worcester last night. I heard 
this morning for the first time that you were 
here.” ; 

‘* Who told you?” 

‘* My father.” 

It. was a face despite its sightlessness that ex- 
pressed a great deal, Reuben Culwick thought, 
as the gray eyebrows arched themselves, and the 
mouth became rounded. 

‘You are friends, then? He has forgiven 
you ?” she said. 

66Nn ” 


But 


** Ah! he will presently,” said Mrs. Eastbell, 
with an easy confidence; ‘‘ there are many good 
points about my brother Simon, and it is only 
a question of time. All things come round in 
time, Reu—even good luck. That's what I 
often tell our Sally.” 

Sally winced suddenly at this introduction of 
her name into the discourse, and Reuben looked 
across his prostrate relative toward the young 
attendant, who drew a pattern on the floor with 
the point of her boot, and did not return his 
glances, 

‘*Some day Simon will walk in here just as 
you have done, and say how sorry he is for all 
the past,” said the old woman. ‘‘Sometimes I 
lie awake fancying I can hear his footsteps com- 
ing across the paved yard toward me.” 

** You should not fancy that.” 

‘*Why not ?” was the quick reply. 
me good.” 

“*T would not build upon his offering you any 
help,” said Reuben Culwick. 

“*T don’t want any help. Eight shillings a 
week keep more life in me than 1 know what to 
do with. I’m very happy, though it’s an awful 
place for flies. Sally does a little work when 
she can get it, and is a dear, kind nurse, who 
never tires of me. She'll read the Bible half 
the day to me, when I’m too ill to run about 
much. A good girl, Sully!” 

“*T am very glad to hear it,” answered Reu- 
ben. 

He would not have dispelled the old woman’s 
faith in her granddaughter by a word—by any 

uestion hinging on last night’s mystery, or to- 

ay’s prevarication. This was a woman who 
had faith in every body, and extracted happiness 
even from an almshouse in a shady corner of 
Worcester city. 

‘*When Iam gone I should like somebody to 
get Sally a good place. Don’t you know any one 
a an honest, hard-working, truthful 
gir 

“Not at present,” said Reuben, glancing across 


“Tt does 





at Sarah Eastbell again, who was still tracing 
hieroglyphics on the floor. She looked up this 
time as he replied to her grandmother, and 
shrugged her shoulders either at the old woman’s 
criticism or at the wild idea of her being indebt- 
ed to him for her future position in life, 

‘* Will she be wholly alone in the world some 
day ?” asked Reuben Culwick, inquisitively. 

**She has not a friend; she will make plenty, 
of course, but she has them to make.” ; 

‘ . My cousin Mark was her father, then. Is 
e— 

‘* Yes, he’s dead. So’s his wife. ‘They were 
a worthy couple, but they were very unlucky, 
and so better out of the world than in it,” said 
the grandmother. ‘‘ When they died last year I 
offered Sally part of my home, and my sister 
tried to do something for Tom, but he went to 
sea.” 

‘*Tom is Sarah’s brother, I suppose ?” 

“Ya. 

** And at sea now ?” 

‘* And at sea now, doing favorably, thank his 
stars !” : 

Reuben Culwick had his doubts of Thomas 
Fastbell. In his mind he had already associated 
him with an uncivil young vagabond who had 
called for money at Muddleton’s Hotel, and con- 
sidered himself but ill remunerated by half a 
crown for work at which he had never assisted. 

‘“*Oh, you hear from him occasionally ?” 

‘*Yes; and Sally reads me all his letters.” 

Reuben looked once more across at Sally East- 
bell. She was staring at him eagerly until he 
met her gaze, when the dark eyes shifted to the 
floor again, and a deep red blush, a brick-dust 
kind of blush, burned itself slowly in her cheeks, 
and staid there as long as he looked in her di- 
rection. He was glad that she could blush; he 
was surprised at her; he was curious enough to 
wish that he could fathom the little mystery 
about her, and arrive at the secret of her mo- 
tives and the history of her life. She was de- 
cidedly a strange girl, living a strange existence 
in the house of her grandmother, and playing, 
as it seemed to him, a double part. Unless he 
was really deceived—and this was not the girl 
who had met him in man’s clothes last night, 
but some one strangely and wonderfully like her! 

He could not resist a question which rose to 
his lips, and which brought to Sarah Eastbell’s 
countenance the old sullen expression which had 
struck him first that day. 

‘*Does Sarah sleep here—live with you alto- 
gether ?” 

‘*Yes,” answered the old woman; ‘‘it’s very 
selfish of me to keep her to myself, but, please 
the Lord, it will not last a great while longer. 
She’s young—she’s industrious, and will be al- 
ways able to get her living—any where—and if 
you hear of any thing that will suit her, you will 
bear her in mind, Reuben ?” 

‘*T shall not forget her,” said Reuben, dryly. 

‘* She shall come and tell you when I’m gone, 
if you let me know where you live,” added Mrs. 
Eastbell, in a brisk, business-like manner; “it 
is as well to arrange these little matters.” 

‘*T live at Hope Lodge, Hope Street, Cam- 
berwell.” 

“That's right, Reu—always live in Hope, my 
lad.” 

It was a feeble joke which nobody appreciated 
but this light-hearted old blind woman, and she 
appreciated it for the three of them, and: lay 
chuckling over it until it nearly choked her. 

**You haven't told me much about your life, 
and what you’re doing, Reu. But you're not 
going away yet.” 

‘*T must leave in ten minutes,” said Reuben, 
looking at his watch. 

‘* What—not stop and take a cup of tea with 
your old aunt?” cried Mrs. Eastbell. 

*<T must be in town to-night.” 

‘You find something to do in town, then ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“¢ And money for the doing of it ?” 

** Yes—heaps of money,” he said, laughingly. 

**Tf I ever get strong enough to come to Lon- 
don, Sally shall bring me to Hope Lodge.” 

This was another joke to which her two list- 
eners did not take readily. They were blind 
witticisms to match her malady. 

‘“*T am going now,” said Reuben Culwick, 
stooping over her. ‘‘ Good-by, aunt.” 

**Good-by, lad. Thank you for a visit which 
will cheer me up for days; and think of some- 
thing for my Sally, if you can.” 

How strongly impressed that sullen girl by the 
fire-place was on the old woman's mind he did 
not fully comprehend until this last moment of 
their meeting. : 

‘*Grandmother!” said Sarah the Younger, 
deprecatingly ; but Mrs, Eastbell went on, the 
thin bony hand clinging to her nephew’s tightly. 

‘*She’s every thing to me, but I wouldn’t mind 
parting with her at once—to-morrow, if you 
should hear of a decent situation for her. Any 
body can mind me—and I don’t want to stop 
the way to her advancement. She’s clever at 
her needle—she reads well—she's quick at fig- 
ures—in any tradesman’s shop, now, she’d be 
very handy—and she’s only seventeen ; so young, 
Ren, to be alone in the world after I am gone!” 

‘* Yes,” said Renben, ‘‘so young!” 

““So young, and so willful and deceptive, he 
thought also—after he had parted with his aunt 
and said ‘‘Good-day” to Sally Eastbell, and 
walked into the little square court-yard, where 
the rain had begun to patter briskly again, as 
though there had been no wet weather for weeks, 
and it was coming down to make up for lost time. 

He was looking at the leaden clouds which 
were deepening overhead, when Sarah Eastbell 
stole to his side and twitched his arm. 

‘©You need not trouble yourself to think of 
any ting for me,” she said, ungraciously; ‘* you 
wouldn’t have dona so, I dare say—bnt it’s as 
well to tell you I don’t want any help from you ; 
and as for leaving her before she dies—well, I'd 
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yself, much!” she added, with a 
sudden passion exhibiting itself. 

** You are attached to her?” said Reuben Cul- 
wick, quickly. 

‘She's the only friend I ever had,” was the 
girl’s answer, as she relapsed into her old moodi- 
ness of manner. 

** Your father and mother ?” 

** Don’t of them,” said the girl, shud- 
dering, ‘‘oh, don’t speak of them.” 

‘Your brother Tom—who is getting on so 
famously ?” 

** Toward the gallows,” cried the girl. 

** What doés it all mean? Why do you tell 
that poor old woman—” 

** So many lies ?—because the lies come handi- 
est,” she said, defiantly, “‘and I have been bred 
= them, and they're natural to me. ‘That's 

** Will you tell me one truth before I go?” 
he said. ‘* Come, now, Sarah Eastbell—Second- 
cousin Sarah—in whom I am interested.” Reu- 
ben Culwick spoke with tenderness; he possess- 
ed a wondrous sympathetic voice, and the girl 
looked at him till the sullen expression of her 
face softened and then died away. 

** *Second-cousin Sarah !’” she quoted; and a 
faint smile flickered round her mouth for an in- 
stant. ‘* Well, go on.” 

** You will answer straightforwardly ?” 

** You will not go back and tell her, and make 
her miserable, then ?” she said, as though by way 
of compromise. 

**] will not.” 

**Go on, then, Second-cousin Reuben,” she 
added, half scornfally, half lightly. 

**You are the girl who helped me with my 
trunk last night?” 

‘“* Yes,” was the quick response. 

‘And you thought that I had come to tell 
your grandmother about it?” 

Yes,” 

** Why were you so anxious to earn money, 
and in so strange a fashion ?” 

**Oh,” said -the girl, turning away, ‘ you’re 
too curious.” 

** Come,” he said, snatching at her arm, ‘‘an 
honest confession, and then good-by, Sarah 
Eastbell.” 

“*T sha’n’t tell you,” she answered, struggling 
to get her arm away. 

= Was it for yourself?” 

° ” 


** For Tom?” 

ee,” 

“*To make good something that Tom had 
taken from his grandmother ?” said Reuben. 

**Ah! you know, then,” cried Sarah East- 
bell, wrenching herself from her second cousin’s 
clutch, and running with great swiftness into 
the house, the door of which she closed with a 
noise that shook the place and startled Mrs. 
Eastbell from dream-land. 

“What's that?” said the grandmother— 
**thunder ?” 

** Yes, it looks like a storm outside,” answered 
the girl. 

**T should think it did, when it has nearly 
shaken me out of bed,” said Mrs. Eastbell ; 
“but I dare say it will clear the air, and kill 
some of the flies. I hope poor Reu will not get 
wet going to the station,” 

“*Can’t he take a cab ?” 

**T don’t believe he can afford it, Sally. He’s 
like ou and me, girl, very poor and beastly 


proud. 

**Is he? TI should have thought that he had 
been a gentleman.” “3 

**Gentlemen don’t Jive in Hope Street, Cam- 
berwell, I know,” said Mrs. Eastbell. 

**But they can afford to leave money for 
their poor relations, poked under the pillow of 
the bed,” cried the granddaughter, whose quick 
dark eyes had detected the corner of a bank- 
note peeping from the pillow on which Mrs, East- 
bell’s head was resting. ‘‘ Why, this is the luck 
you and I have been talking about so long!” 

“*T didn’t want his money,” muttered the old 





“THERE WAC NOTHING TO BE SEEN OF MRS. EASTBELL BUT HER FACE.” 





woman; ‘I’m not so poor but what I pay m 
way. He's a very silly fellow—he always was.” 

** Indeed !” 

‘*He neyer could keep money—he was al- 
ways doing something or other that was foolish. 
How much is it, Sally ?” 

“Itisa Padi f note.” 

“Put it in the tea-pot, girl,” said the old 
woman; ‘‘it will come in handy presently. I 
can have a comfortable funeral now.” 

Sally Eastbell made a clattering noise with 
the lid of an old china tea-pot, which, with its 
spout off, formed the central ornament of a high 
mantel-piece, but she did not deposit the note 
therein. That was not a safe receptacle for 
money. ‘Tom knew of that! : 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








MADAME M‘MAHON. 


VERY afternoon between two and three a 
portly-looking lady, with a kindly expres- 
sion of countenance, with large blue eyes, and 
hair slightly tinged with gray, may be seen’ to 
leave the Executive Mansion at Versailles, lead- 
ing a little girl by the hand, and devoting her 
attention immediately to a number of poor peo- 
ple who seem to have waited for her, and among 
whom she and her pretty little companion then 
distribute alms, addressing a few benevolent 
words to each of the recipients of their charities. 
When the two, whom the most casual behold- 
er will at once recognize to be mother and daugh- 
ter, appear, the two sentinels respectfully present 
arms. - They leisurely walk down the superb 
avenue, and move among the other promenaders 
in the most unostentatious manner, standing still 
every now and then, and exchanging a few pleas- 
ant words with acquaintances. But for the 
glances which most of the passers-by send after 
the lady, you would believe that she was the 
wife of some government employé—perhaps of 
a deputy in the National Assembly; for she 
wears a simple black dress, and her. bonnet, 
although of faultless shape, can not have cost 
many dollars. And yet she is at the present 
time the foremost lady in France, the consort 
of Marshal M‘Mahon, President of the French 
Republic. 

‘The career of this eminent-lady, although the 
papers have had very little to say about her, has 
nevertheless been an eventful one, and in her 
present exalted station, notwithstanding ~ her 
quiet, unobtrusive demeanor, she is: known to 
exert a momentous influence upon the decisions 
of her husband.’ ‘The latter admires pluck, and 
it may be truly said that he has a most plucky 
wife. Indeed, it was.an-act of heroism on her 
part that first attracted his attention toward her. 

It was on the Ist of December, 1838, at an 
advanced hour of the ‘night, that a fire broke out 
in the female seminary ef Limoges. The flames 
spread with such mee | that the fair young in- 
mates could be rescued only with the utmost? 
difficulty: At last, when all of them were be- 
lieved to be assembled, shivering in their thin 
night dresses, in front of the burning edifice, the 
cry resourided suddenly, ‘‘ Louise de Bailly is 
still in-the building!” 

The lookers-on stood as if petrified, and the 
firemen did not venture to enter the house, 
which now looked like a fiery furnace. | Poor 
Mademoiselle de Bailly was already given up‘as 
hopelessly lost, when all of a sudden a tall young 
girl, with her blonde hair hanging loose over her 
shoulders, and her deep blue eyes flashing out 
the heavenly fire of inspiration and indomitable 
courage, rushed from among her terrified young 
sisters, and exclaiming, ‘*I will try to find her!” 
ran toward the burning building. 

A thousand voices shouted, ‘‘Do not risk 
your life thus foolishly !” 

Others prayed for ‘‘ dear Héloise,” who thus 
recklessly risked her own life in order to save 
that of one of her young classmates. But none 
of the warning exclaniations deterred the heroic 
girl from her purpose. In a few seconds she 
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MADAME M‘MAHON, 


had entered the front-door, undaunted by the 
blinding’ smoke and the flames that were mo- 
mentarily gaining ground. 

For the spectators of this thrilling scene this 
was a moment of supreme suspense. ‘The stron- 
gest hearts quailed when the heroic girl did not 
immediately return...... A minute, nay, two, 
elapsed, and minutes under such circumstances 
are éternities.,....But all at once her white night- 
gown appeared in the door...... Yes, it was she; 
and by the hand she led the missing, terrified 
Louise de Bailly...... 

Such a shout as went up from the hearts of the 
relieved crowd! Such praises as were showered 
upon the brave voung girl! 

But she herself was half ashamed of being thus 
Jféted. . ‘* Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed, “ it was 
easy enough for me to ascend that stairway ; it 
was not yet.on fire. Only the smoke troubled 
me a little. Had I waited a minute longer, poor 
little Louise would have been lost.” 

At the reopening of the seminary, a few 
months later, M. Sarreguin asked Mademoiselle 
Héloise to step forward, and presented her, in 
the name of King Louis Philippe, a handsome 
gold medal for saving a human life, and praised 
her courage and devotion in eloquent terms of 
enthusiasm. j 

The girl thus honored..blushed deeply, and 
when the hall in which the opening ceremonies 
were held resounded with. heart-felt applause, 
Mademoiselle Héloise was more 
confused than at that memora- 
ble moment when she had rush- 
ed into the flames. : 

Among the spectators on this 
occasion was a young officer of 
the garrison of Limoges, who 
seemed to be deeply interested 
in the heroine of the day. He 
asked what her full name was, 
and was told that she was the 
daughter of M. Antoine Gilbert 
de Morin, Seigneur de Valleau. 

This. information made the 
inquirer somewhat thoughtful. 
Perhaps the fact that M. De 

Morin was one of the wealthiest 
and proudest noblemen of the 
surrounding country had some- 
thing to do with this. ; 
Captain M‘Mahon (that was 
the name of the young officer), 
however, was not much disturb- 
ed by this information. True, 
. he was then but a captain in the 
French army, and had nothing 
but his pay to depend on, but 
then he had excellent prospects 
of once becoming rich ; his fam- 
ily was as old, if not older, than 
that of Héloise’s father, and a 
French soldier always has a 
marshal’s ddton in his knapsack. 
How he managed to get ac- 
quainted with Mademoiselle De 
Morin we can not tell, but cer- 
tain it is, when the young lady, 
some time afterward, was told by 
her father that he had selected 
a husband for ler, she startled 
him by the announcement that 


he might save himself that trouble, and that she 
had already made her own choice. 

‘The old gentleman was at first astonished, and 
then became furious. But his daughter briefly 
told him that she wanted no one but Captain 
M‘Mahon, of the Fourth Regiment of the Line. 

And now began a curious struggle between the 
exasperated father and the determined daughter. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of M. De Morin to 
intercept Héloise’s correspondence with her lover, 
frequent letters were exchanged between thetwo; 
and when Captain M‘Mahon was sent to Alge- 
ria, they pledged themselves to remain true to 
oneanother. This separation lasted three years, 
until 1842, when M‘Mahon, who had greatly 
distinguished himself in Africa, suddenly fell 
heir to considerable property. This softened the 
obdurate heart of M. De Morin, and in 1844 
Héloise became the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
M‘Mahon. 

She accompanied him to Africa, and wrote 
from thence to the Gazette de France a series 
of anonymous sketches on Algerian life, which 
were favorably noticed by the critics, and which, 
oddly enough, were generally attributed to a dis- 
tinguished officer of the French army. 

In 1849 Madame M‘Mahon returned to France, 
where the successive deaths of her three children 
almost broke her heart. She took up her abode 
at her husband’s property, Sully, near Autun, 
and lived in the deepest retirement,. from which 
she emerged only after the Crimean war, when 
her husband’s gallantry had made him the most 
popular general in France. 

She moved into a modest house with him in 
Paris, avoiding as much as possible to come in 
contact with the imperial court, for which she 
entertained an invincible repugnance, partly, prob- 
ably, on account of the to her distasteful frivol- 
ities of the Empress and her surroundings, and 
partly too because, having. been brought up 
amidst all the prejudices and hauteur of the old 
aristocracy, she could not bring herself to relish 
the parvenus that ruled supreme at the Tuileries. 

On one occasion, shortly before. New-Year's, 
le jour d’étrennes, she met the Emperor Na- 
poleon the Third while walking with her two 
children through a large Parisian toy store. 
The Emperor was piqued by the coldness which 
the duchess had displayed toward his court, and 
he adroitly tried to conquer her aversion. ‘Tak- 
ing her children by the hand, the autocrat caused 
them to select the most superb toys, until she 
finally interfered, and said to the Emperor: 

‘¢Sire, your kindness is unfortunately useless. 
What will my little ones do with these beautiful 
things in Africa, whither I shall take them to- 
morrow, and rejoin my husband?” » : 

The Emperor bit his lips. He had failed in 
his purpose to conciliate her. 

It.is needless to recapitulate here the events 
of the next few years. Like every true daugh- 
ter of France, Madame M‘Mahon suffered in- 
tensely. The news of her husband’s defeat at 
Woerth prostrated her so that her life was de- 
spaired of; and when she returned to Versailles 
after the war she looked ten years older, and her 
hair had assumed a silvery tinge. Those who 
know her best say that she has an excellent 
heart, that she is nobly ambitious, a generous 
foe, endowed with considerable literary talents, 





keen-sighted in politics, and a fervent Christian. 
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SUNDAY EVENING IN CHELSEA | 
HOSPITAL GARDENS, LONDON. 
HE time-honored method of exercising char- 
gi ity, by collecting together a number of su- 
rannuated persons, and compelling them to 
five under fixed rules and regulations in the same 
building or series of buildings, has of late fallen 
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have been easy to.ascertain if the persons sup- 
posed to be in receipt of pensions were actually 
alive to enjoy them. Science has altered all this, 
and the modern doctrine of laissez faire, which 
proclaims that a man should be allowed to do 
just what he pleases so long as he does not annoy 
his neighbor, favors the system of out-pensions. 
And it possesses many substantial advantages. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


associate with comrades of their own cloth. To 
a certain extent all trades herd together, but, 
nevertheless, in their hours of relaxation, men 
like to mix with people of different pursuits to 
their own. 

A few of the old institutions still remain, how- 
ever, in England—among others, Chelsea Hos- 
pital, for superannuated soldiers, which was 
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into considerable disfavor. In truth, there is 
not the same necessity for such arrangements as 
there was formerly. When steam locomotion 
was unknown, when roads were indifferent and 
highwaymen numerous, it would have been a 
Matter of no small difficulty to pay pensions to 
& number of veteran soldiers or sailors scattered 
over the surface of a large country, nor would it 


Soldiers and sailors who have passed the active 
part of their lives in crowded barracks, or between 
the decks of ships of war, are especially alive to 
the attractions of snugness and homeliness. They 
don’t want to be summoned to their meals at a 
fixed hour by the clang of a bell; they prefer a 
bit of dinner cooked as they please and when 
they please ; nor are they always so anxious to 


founded in the reign of Cuarwes II., throngh 
the influence, it is said, of Nett Gwynne, and 
completed by Sir CuristopHER Wren in the 
time of WiLt1Am III. It is a fine brick edifice, 
with stone porticoes, laid out in three quadran- 
gles, surrounded by spacious grounds which ex- 
tend to the river, and which comprise the once 
celebrated Ranelagh Gardens, the fashionable 
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resort of the English nobility, and of royalty it- 
self, during the days of the earlier Gxorces. 
The establishment supports over five hundred 
in-door pensioners, and from seventy to eighty 
thousand out-pensioners. The expenditure, 
which amounts to more than seven million dol- 
lars per annum, is defrayed by a Parliamentary 
grant. It is on the north bank of the ‘Thames, 


southwest of London, and about four and a half 
miles from St. Paul’s. The gardens are very 
beautiful, and form a picturesque feature in the 
river landscape. Here; in the picture before us, 
we see the old pensioner, in his scarlet uniform 
with blue facings, leaning on the arm of his 
granddaughter, perhaps, and replying to the-sal- 
utation of a former brother-in-arms. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mazerea.—A cashmere walking jacket wis: !ock well 
trimmed with a bias repped silk band, collar, cuffs, 
and lappets. Have a redingote with your brown dress, 
and trim with yak braid. Make your black silk with 
a demi-polonaise by hints given in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. VI. 

Oswxeo.—Dress your hair with ropes and paffs, or 
else puffs and braids, in the way described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. It is too 
early to give the best styles for velvet polonaises. 
For black silks read Bazar No. 89, Vol. VL. 

Bersy.—Thread lace is a suitable trimming for black 
ilk. 

Rvusy.—Trim your cloth redingote with revers col- 
lar, pockets, cuff, belt, and inch-wide border all around 
of heavy repped silk. Fasten the belt behind with an 
oxidized silver clasp.’ Hoops are entirely out of fash- 
ion. Get a walking coat of warm merino or cash- 
mere, lined and wadded, for your child just walking. 

O.p Scssortser.—Your camel’s-hair is a stylish 
shade, and will look well as you now have it. If you 
prefer a vest, you should have one of olive silk—not 
black. There is no charge for information given in 
this column. 

Anxiovs.—Get purple merino of a darker shade. 
For black alpaca read Bazar No. 40, Vol. VI. 

E. 8. G.—The sailor suits continue in fashion, and 
the Bazar pattern sent you for girl’s dress is what you 
need. For girls use black and dark blue flaunet (al- 
most black), and brighten them by red merino collars, 
cuffs, pockets, sash, and bands on the skirt; also use 
lighter blue trimmings. Trim the boy’s suit with 
darker blue or black braid, and let him wear bright 
scarlet, blue, or striped merino long hose. We will 
give an article on children’s fashions at our earliest 
convenience, 

Firz anv Orners.—Have a regular wedding table 
for your breakfast at 10 a.m., with a variety of meats, 
salads, cake, fruits, and ices. Ornament the table with 
flowers, as if for an evening party.—Read about yak 
lace in Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. 

Lovie R.—White alpaca is very little used now. 
Have a tight polonaise, and trim it with black velvet, 
or else dark blue, Use the double-breasted jockey 
basque suit pattern for your black alpaca, and trim 
with bias bands and blue steel buttons. A silk even- 
ing dress for a girl of fourteen is not as appropriate as 
thinner stuffs, such as Swiss muslin or tarlatan. 

Branoue K.—It is customary at dancing parties here 
to cover the carpets with a white “ dancing cloth,” pro- 
vided by the caterer. 

A Svusoriwer.—Steam your black cashmere, and 
press on the wrong side. French scourers here have 
some mysterious way, called dry pressure, of renewing 
it perfectly. Trim the lower skirt with a box-pleated 
flounce, headed by a cluster of folds. Read about 
vells in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. 

B. 8. L.—Try a weak solution of ammonia for prema- 
ture gray hair. Papers containing the “Ugly Girl” 
articles will be sent from this office. They are not yet 
published in book form. 

A De.ieutep Reavrr.—Hot baths and a lotion of 
one-fourth of an ounce carbolic acid and three-fourths 
of an ounce of glycerine to one ounce of bay rum or 
camphor will remove flesh-worms. Apply the wash 

twice a day and let it dry in. 

Mrs. W. anv Aunurn.—Mask or moth is caused by 
& derangement of the liver. Take a taraxacum pill 
three nights in each week for six weeks, and use a 
wash of chlorate of potash prepared by a druggist. 
These are the best means known of removing moth 
patches or discolorations of any kind. 

Jeannie M.—Many thanks for your kind letter and 
valuable recipe, which will be used at once. 

X. Z., Newuie, anv Orurrs.—Make a paste of fine 
wood ashes that collect at the back of stoves and 
water. Spread this over the place where superfluous 
hair grows, let it dry on, and wash off with diluted 
vinegar. Repeat daily till the hair dries and comes 
out. To take spots off the nails wet a bit of flannel, 
dip in ashes, and rub the nails. 





* Corvixe Wurrt.—By the meaus of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mpgnoment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For enle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HATRI!! 
364 Bowery, corner 
iu. SHAW, Fourth Street, 
Branch Store, 345 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets, begs leave to call the at- 
tention of the ladies to his complete and superb stock 
of Human Hair Goode for the Fall comprising all the 
Latest Styles, manufactured of the best quality of 
French hair only, without any intermixing whatso- 
ever, of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Cam I ~¥ Aegees to — ob inducements which can 
no} supe y any of my competitors, 
All goods WARRANTED as surecsawens, ~ 
thi easitaciantal PRICELIST. 
0 air Switches $1 and upward. 
Finest Quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, * 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight .... 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
ian. oe Curls, naturally Curly— . 
2-inch, $2 00, nch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 845 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 2ist and 22d Streets. 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles, 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
‘Goods vent C. O, D. by express, or on receipt of col- 


‘or and money in 1 0. 
~& y in registered letters or P. O. Order, free 


Eiiws sare 


‘Of — tion for Ladies rome executed by 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 





Union Adams & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEES, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 








b Thomas, atid 
IN omas, Pat- 
Ky } entee& Manu- © 


cheapest Bustle in the market. wear- 
er can sit in any tion whatever without bending & 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing ty 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision | 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its y 
perfect form (as is generally the fault). No 

ladies? wardrobe complete without ty 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For saleo 
every where. k for Nos, 10, 11, 15, 
ising the various sizes and 
Vholesale Manufacturer, 91 *3 
& 801 Race St., Phila. 4 


A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 


Pearl Cream 


REMOVFS 
WRINKLES, FRECKLES, 
SUN-BURN, AND TAN. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the 
depot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 

Only. 50 Cents per Bottle. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO 8S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such: as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 


WT —Eitherof Harper’s, $4,and 
e Phrenological, $3, for $6 
a year; or, with Science of Health, $2, for $5 a 
year; all three, $T; by 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 

















Skin Diseases a Specialty. 

Dr. J. M. VanDyrxr, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the vey oe physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will find him to be first-class in his specialty. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms, 

Aong, (Pimpces, BLaokurans).—Symptoms — Hard, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Trtrrr). —Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, 
on A be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 


: Rep Rasu or tHe Faor. —Symptoms — 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red — pimples, and roughness of the skin. 

Barser’s Irou. — Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
or is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

ard, and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion is present, 

uRrieo, (INTENSE Irontne), Which begins when 
the —> removed ; increased by the warmth of 
the bed. © eruption except that produced by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
VanDyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street; 
Philadelphia Office, 1126 Walnut Street. The Doctor 
can be consulted either by letter or in person at either 


office. 

STAMPING 
A. HARAUZ’S 8™{inb 
Embroidering Establishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 


i AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
4 FIER removes Tan ann Freoxurs, BLACKHEADS, 
Piupies, AND FLesuworms. Price $100 per Bottle. 











Wholesale Depot, 7 Sixru Avenve. Agents wanted. 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
aes L. CENDRIER, 686 Broadway, N. ¥. | 





M*= BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B’way, 
hth St., West. The latest style of Fall Bon- 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets, 





GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Con authorized by spe- 
cial act of the-Legislature, for the t of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets-will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
prem § ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sumof . 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders, 


LIST OF GIFTS, 
ONE GRAND CASH yo es -$2 














weve 


GIFT... 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each. 
80 CASH GIFTS 























250 CASH GIFTS 

825 CASH GIFTS 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 

amounting to. $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
ep, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 22 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public een Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 


: PATENT 

s . . 
= Sewing Silk Veil 
In the above we have 
m= Overcome the great dif- 
ficulty, formerly experi- 
enced, of procuring a veil 
with a fringing of the ex- 
actshade. The fringes in 
our veil being woven at 
the same moment, and 
with the same material 

thronghont, consisting of the best — of sewin: 
silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness o; 
match, and of their durability, in every respect, the 
same wearing double the len h of time over that of 
any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy, Millinery, 

and Dry-Goods Houses in the U. 8. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL,& CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 


THREE Pp A Best 2-But- 


ton Kid Gloves, 
$2 753 single re sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well- 
selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, and Dress- 
Trimmings, together with a choice assortment of 


FINE FURS 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. Send for Price- 
List of Furs, and all kinds of Millinery Goods and 
Dress Trimmin; All orders filled with care, and 
sent C. 0. D., with the privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 
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1873. FALL 1873. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 Broadway, N. Y., 


ARE DAILY REORIVING 
NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c., &c. 
Aso, NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS. 
t@- ELEGANT DESIGNS IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 


~ 1, SHAW, Goran sers'e? 


s\> The largest stock of Human Hair 
%\ goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artiste. A perfect 

fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
yd No. 1, round the head; 

o. 2, from forehead tonape of neck; 

No, 8, from ear to ear acrogs crown ; 

No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 

head. Goods sent ©.0.D. by express, 

or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


FloridaQrange Groves, 


Aurantia Grove, Indian River—a com- 
bination of Groves of all sizes. . Prices, from 

0 up, including care. An sogettealty to 
Own an Urange Grove, without any interference with 
present occupation. 








OST. 
Ask those who have visited Florida about the ae 
fits of Orange culture. A LIFE SUPPORT FROM A 
SMALL OUTLAY. For circulars, sees and full in- 
formation, address BLISS, HOOD, & BENT, 
P. O. Box 5712, New York City. 
OFFICE, 20 MURRAY STREET. 


; : ~ BY USING 
ey. LAIRD’S 
Lye Bloom of Youth.” 
oa , \ This harmless & delightful toilet 
AM aN ys preparation willremove all discol- 
® orations and blemishes from the 
| ekin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 


SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Soup at aL, Drveciets. 





N 


The New Florence 


Is the only Sewing-Machine that feeds 
the work backward and _ forward, or 
to the right and left, as the purchaser 
may prefer. It has ‘been greatly IM- 
PROVED & SIMPLIFIED. and is far 
better than any other machine now in 
the market. (2 FLORENCE SEWING- 
MACHINE COMPANY, Florence, Mass, 








AGENTS WANTED. 
BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 








© 


/ 
™ 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


NHE PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 








Bhs iniias lars. D. C. Haut & Co., 44 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


p 122 4th: 
V. VIGOUROUX, ave..ny. 
S ing, Embroidering, Lingerie Establish Ladies’ & Babies’ 
Trousseau. Specialty of Initial Monograms for Abt 


ro as 
TABLE and BED CLOTHS. Wholesale Department, (9 69 AST 
TWELFTH STREET. Macutwe anp Perrorarep Patrerns. 


D®, NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 
A certain cure for fever and ague, bilious fever, 
and chill fever. Atonic. Price¢1 per bottle. Wholesale 











ENRY PROPACH, Dressmaker, 17 East 16th 
has received the last Fall and Winter Styles. 


orders will be executed in the SHORTEST TIME. 


ADAME A. MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 

rte Gatovrran, 423 Sixth ‘Avenue, has just re- 

turned from Paris with the richest assortment of 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 
of Paris and London. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
povuggau & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 








For Marking Clothing. 
afleces? =. A Stencil Plate, like 
IZas SF, + Fane cut, with brush and 
Tent eens) iis Ge 
@ >) or me 

soy * Secosce Prella Plate, with 
name and address, ready to attach, 35c. Circulars free. 
J. F. MARSH, 8S. £. cor. Second and Dock, Phila., Pa. 


ALUMINOUS AND ORNAMENTAL 


BUILDING PAPER 


Paper Carpeting and Oil Cloth. 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
W. H. H. ROGERS & CO., F. N. DAVIS & CO., 
2 & 8 College Place, N. Y. Beloit, Wis. 


MERICAN INSTITUTE Exhibition, 
now open in the Great Hall, with entrances on 

and 3d Aves., by 63d St. Admission 50 cents; children 
25 cents. Daily, from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. ses in 
actual operation. The wonderful Corset Loom. Ladies’ 
Boots and Shoes made by machinery. Men’s Clothing 
manufactured by machinery. Glove-Making by 
chinery, and a host of novelties. Music b 

day and evening. Will cloee November 15t 


THE BEST SHAPED CORSETS, 
1a The Newest Styles of Bustles, 


Withzsrexsts Novelties, 


ARE TO BE FOUND AT 
Cc. DEV IEN’S, 
Under Sturtevant House, 1192 BROADWAY. 


EVERYBODY LIKES a deauti- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrané, 
transparent, ana incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toile? Articles. 

iC Invalua- 
OF varnconnae te HOW TO LIVE and PIC- 


TURE amply worth the money, send 10c. to pore 
News anp Arr Aggxoy, Box 421, Washington, D. 
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RETAIL. 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


Will continue to offer during 


This Week 


Full Lines of FABRICS for 


PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD 
WEAR » USE. 


_ 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, VELVETS, 
FLANNELS & BLANKETS, 
SUITS, SHAWLS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
MEN’S & WOMEN’S HOSIERY, 
SMALL WARES in VARIETY, 
BONNETS, LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
RIBBONS & FLOWERS, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
CARPETS, &c., 
Their stocks are unusually full and unprecedentedly 
attractive. 


PRICES 


THE VERY MINIMUM OF MARKET VALUE, FOR 
CASH. 


Buyers are respectfully invited to examine, as they 
can not fail to be satisfied with either variety, style, or 
price. 





BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 
BLACK SILKS from AUCTION. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. CALL AND SEE. 


JACKSON’S, 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 
FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, &c., 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICES IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF 
ENGLISH & FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 
PLAIN COLORED, FANCY, & BLACK 

SILKS, 

PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LACES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, &c. 


INFANTS’, MISSES’, & LADIES’ FURNISH- 

ING DEPARTMENTS, 
COMPLETE OUTFITS (ready-made and to order). 
INDIA CAMEL’'S-HAIR SHAWLS AND 
SCARFS, 

CASHMERE & WOOLEN SHAWLS, 

MOURNING DRESS GOODS, 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, & COATINGS, 

HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 

GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


&c., &c., 
AT PRICES EQUALLY LOW. 
PARIS AND CITY MADE 
Fatt & Winter GARMENTS 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION 


NOW OPEN. 
FURS, FURS. 


Asplendid assortment of rich and medium-priced Furs. 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 


SILVER & BLUE FOX, OTTER, BEAVER, GREBE 
CHINCHILLA, LYNX, SEA e ~ 5 


BLACK MARTEN, ERMINE, 
Conny , MINK, AND SILVER 


FUR ROBES, SEAL SACQUES AND HATS, and 
FUR TRIMMINGS 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 
FROM THE LATE AUCTIONS, 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS at a Great Sacrifice. 


JACKSON’S, 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 


FFALL CATALOGUE 


Send Stamp for the most complete Price-List of 
MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS ever issued. 


Fine Furs a Specialty. 


Goods shipped C.O.D., to any ——_ 

part of the country, with full ras | 

power of examination before 
——.acceptance. ou 


EHRICH & CO. _ 
287 & 289 8th AVE, Near 24th ST., 


New York. 
AMPLES FREE!!_The Saturda 
S Evening Post, 319 Walnut St., Philadel his, 
Bives a beautiful Chromo or large Steel En- 
sraving to every yearly subscriber ! Samples free! 


Tal 
RUNNING PERN" sensor spat 
pressed, $0 00; 100 pins + fe 2 100 pieces 
=CC: - 
; "a a WILLLA Puodiea teen” 


ress, 
A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as floug 
Samples free. C. M. Lrxtxeton, Chicago. 






































NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 

















Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 
‘WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





resent. 





OFFIC. 


FLOWERS._WINDOW GARDENING. 


send stamp for Specimen Copy (free) of 
THE Lahies FLORAL CABINET. A beautiful new Home 
Paper, devoted to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decor- 
ations. Exquisi x 
Delightful home pictures of society. Amusements, with useful 
hints on poeneeee ns and Elegancies. 
Price $1 50 per year, includ 


tely illustrated. Ladies will be delighted with it. 





year, g 3 Choice Ch 
“ “ i “ “ 


t@ GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. Send for terms. 

WINDOW GARDENING.—A New Book, superbly illustrated, 
devoted to Culture of Plants, Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doors, with 
handsome illustrations of Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor 
— 250 Engravings. 


Book Stores have it. 
EVERY WOMAN HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER.—By 
Daisy Eyebright. A charming New Book on Flowers and Out- 
Door Gardening for Ladies. 


“THE LA 


rice $1 50. Sent, postpaid, by 


rice 50c., or bound in cloth, $1 00. 


ee 
DiS’ CABINET INITIAL NOTE-PAPER.—Rose or 
Violet Tinted; your own initial. Superb novelty. 


Handsome 


—e Highly perfumed. Attractive Chromo on each Box. 

ce 50c. a 

Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above free 

on recei, ey —_ . Address THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 
5 


jox. 100 Papers at Club Rates. Send stamp for List. 


AN STREET, NEW YORK. P. O. Box 2445. 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep To Fit any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................- 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ on 


GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
© OU cdainsrcvencadncntecstesmniecin bo 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
SE ON taba nd cc aneadnedinindeencnbbwbeane "2 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
ACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “© 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 ieee Uc dvcunnaadsGducaduae a 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘* 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

CS ees 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

SND SMORING-CAP. .......ccccscccyccee 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt....... sae 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “© 2 
LADY’S SACQUE NPRM idixcscsascccvace i ?, 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, G00 DERWOTED. « «00... cccccesccceccee e¢ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... oki 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

om: 4 Ot 16 Veate OIA sooo cccccscsscaces a 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... ss 29 


ing GOED a a ccncscaccnceccccccececcancscess colt 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbeckers (for boy from 5 to 10 ; 


years old) 
BASQUE, with Grecian C 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ s¢ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TAL APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “ 4a 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ** 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

Fe onda kdncccececekencsacasases<seece * 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “=e 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
FRDGHE IIE. 6 oko kcc nc ccccctecscccesesccs. co * 50 


Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7% 
TIGHT a Apron-frout Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt...... SZ qledaasceadadaneas Lo) | 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years ot ee 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 15 


UIT 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... * 2s 
LADIES' AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 


NASTIC SUIT .........-..--s0e-cere Bececeses © $0 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... ol 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALK LS errr - * 38 


ING SUIT. 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. - 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE; with French Round Skirt......... a 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


* at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





A MONTH to Maleor F le Agents. 
S375 SORT fo Malcor Remale Agents 





AD5 4 MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
© Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





WORKING CLASS Weck Gapioymene at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; Sauvasliome & valua- 


blepackage of a sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 178 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Ce., Portland, Maine, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good.taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of po e stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue” 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and a of 
every h hold. We are fident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just "angen containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
mi , boys, and little childreu. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please ler. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. i 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrrr’s Macazine, Hanrrer’s Werkty, and Hareer’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazint, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxkty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the segder. 

















Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
Ha "g Weekl:;.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


we _Harprr & Brorurrs will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

tz Harrer's Caratoaus mailed free on receipt 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. i. _— 





I. 
NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874, 


With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. 


IL. 

DAWSON’'S EARTH AND MAN. The Story ofthe . 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Ii. 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A, .D.» 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map aud I)lus- 

trations. Crown Svo. Cloth, $2 50. 


IV. 

FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of CamiLus 
LAMMARION. Edited y James Guiatsuer, F.R.S., 
mG emer of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ical Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. ith 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 

cuts. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 


¥ 
TYERMAN’'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Kev. L. Ty- 
ErMAN, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “Life of 


John Wesley.) vI 
THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
. the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining- Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick- Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in style and price with 
the ** Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 


VII. 
CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Eminio Casretar. 
aa by Mrs. Artuur Agnoip. 12mo, Cloth, 


VIII. 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 


Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Riweaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IX. 

| GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prior, Author of 
“Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in 
the Holy Land,” “Later Years,” “The Old House 
by the River,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ba” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 
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THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Tuomas, Author 
of ‘‘Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” “ Played 
Out,” ‘A Passion in Tatters,” “ The Dower House," 
“‘ Maud Mohan,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


2. 
MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By Franx Ler 
Benenicr, Author of ‘‘ My Daughter Eninor,” “ Miss 
H Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


. 


8. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappon, 
Author of ‘‘Aurora Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
‘*Birds of Prey,” ‘“‘ Lovels of Arden,” ‘*To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


4. 

A _SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. By Cuantre 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Put Vosaeull in 
His Place," ‘“‘Never Too Late to Mend," &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


5. 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl's Heart. By Karn- 
arinE S. Maoquoip, Author of “Patty,” &. S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 

INNOCENT. ATale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Ox1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” ‘ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


hite,” ‘* Armadale,” “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


ee Harrer & Brorurns will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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&e. 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


‘is notice. 
notice 4) §, Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


= HIE Subscriber desires to call the atten- 
D tion of experienced and successful Book 
= Agents to “ M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S S 
= CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOG- Ca 
ICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
TURE.” The Fifth Volume of this work is Q 
now published. This Cyclopedia is unlike = 
& any other now sold by subscription or other- Ss 
© wise. The other volumes will be published at Ss 
% about yearly intervals. Does not the 
& sale of this work offer pecuniary 2 
> advantages to Book Agents that 2 
can not be obtained on the sale @ 
& of any other work now being sold 
by subscription? The inducements are 
... liberal, and good Territory is yet to be had. & 
a For further particulars, inquire of or address S 


3 AVERY BILL, S 
&Q Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. ¥. Su 


12 5 A month to Lady Agents every where, 
S Address Ex1is M’r’e Co., Waltham, Mass, 
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FACETIZ. 


Tux Socialists in Spain 
are well named. They nev- 
urder less than fon 


> 

Why is a recruiting ser- 
geant like the wind ?—Be- 
cause he blows where he 
*listeth. 


a os 
There is a time at which 


to 
for the currant jelly of se- 
rious intentions. 


ee oo 
Singers often complain 
they are notin voice. Now 
what is always in voice ?— 
Why, invoice, to be sure. 


——o———— 

A wegat ArracHMENT— 
Matrimony. 

——_————— 

A Scotch pwn had a 
farming neighbor who was 
in the habit of shooting on 
pene te but after a while 
this Sabbath-breaker joined 
the church. One da 





. yes,” pepued the 
friend, ‘‘a great difference. 
Before, when he went out 
to shoot on S , he car- 
ried his gun over his shoul- 
der, but now be carries it 
under his coat.” 


—_——»——— 
Why is.a wafer like Cu- 
id ?—Because it isthe go- . 
tween which forms mu- 

tual attachments. ; 


> 
When a man milks.a cow 
he should not attempt to 
smoke a cigar at the same 
time. A young man out in 
the country tried it, and 
got along well enough un- 
1 he lowered his head and 
touched the cow’s flank with the lighted end of his 
weed. The next instant himself and cigar were dread- 
fully “ put out,” The cow introduced about two tons 
weight into one of her hind-legs, and then passed it 
under the milker’s left jaw. When he ceased whirlin 


around, and of stars had disappeared, he sai 
— 3 was the hardest work a man could put his 
is to. 





A rome Moron WHIOH MUST BE A GREAT HARDSHIP 
TO THE asout Town—“ No bills allowed.” 


—————_>—————_ 
Gatiey-Siaves—Night compositors. 
—_—_~—__—_ 


RaBEvAts1an.—A correspondent writes to inquire the 
exact meaning of the expression ‘‘ Pan elian Phi- 
losophy.” The next time he has a very bad cold, and 
is put upon_a diet consisting mainly of ‘a thin food, 
made by boiling ts or oatmeal in water,” and bears 
his misfortune with —- and fortitude, he will un- 
derstand the phrase in all its force, and be entitled to 
consider himself a ‘‘ Pantagruelist.” 

——_—~. 

There are 60 many thieves in New York that the 
propose to form a society to reform some of their 
number, and thus prevent their business from being 
ruined. . 

I clasped her tiny hand in mine; I vowed to shield 
a ors | the wind and from the world’s cold storm: 


her. beauteous eyes on me, and with her little 
lips she said, “‘ An umbrella will do as well.” 
——»——— 


A prroxLy Parr—A couple who are always nagging. 
—__ 


“No man ever had a better wife than I had,” said a 
returned Californian; ‘‘she was always kind to the 
poor, and toall her relations. She.is now in the grave- 
yard, and my Jodgment. is, she is well prepared for the 
next world ; and for the good feeling I had for her for 
over fifty-six years, I have erected a monument over 
her ve seven tons, and twenty-one feet 
high. Pa splendid monument—cost me over six 

jollars.” 


hundred 





HusBanp (who has been to Europe, and left his 
Wire. ‘Oh, Nonsense, Willy, how can that be? 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“A WOMAN O’ BUSINESS.” 
= some blank checks). Won 4 dear Louisa, I find you have considerably Overdrawn at the Bank!’ 
y; 


“REALLY MOST AWKWARD, YOU KNOW.” 
Goop Lirriz Giri (to Good Mamma). “ Ma, dear, 
don’t you hope it’s a charity sermon again to-day?” 
oop Mamma. ‘* Well—a—yes. y?” 
Goop Lirrtz Grr. “ Good people like to put money 
in the plate, don’t they, ma?” 
Goop Mamma. “I don’t know—that is—yes, of 
course.” 
Goop Littite Girt. “Give me a dollar to put in, 
ma dear.” 
(Et ceetera, et ceetera, till they reach the church 
. door, when Ma says ‘* Hush !” and stops it. 


PELE TESTES 
What mental quality does a dress resemble ?—Ad- 
dress. ; 


The Legislature of a Western State, prior to final ad- 
journment, recently passed a resolution thanking the 
chaplain for the brevity of his prayers. 


— ~~ 
The Tycoon of Japan knows how to start a news- 
paper. e does not offer premiums for subscribers, 
ut having taken an interest in the publication of a 
newspaper at the Japanese capital, he has issued an 
order that all men of certain social and political stand- 
ing shall take it or be beheaded. 


a os 

“‘No Gunen Aloud Here,” is a 
information of sportsmen down in 
——_—_~————_ 


It is unkind to ridicule those items in the papers 
about centenarians. It is no:easy thing to become a 
centenarian—several have failed. Pola 


Ste Sew Ae $ Jer e:t 

How comfortable for a young wife‘to feel ‘that her- 
husband is a bountiful provider, and that ‘she’ will 
never want for the necessaries of life. A newly mar- 

ied man was recently directed by his wife to order 
some yeast, and not having a very well defined idea of 
yeast himself, he told the baker to send up a couple of 
dollars’ worth. At nine o’clock next morning three 
men might have been seen tu 3 
the front stairs of that man’s house with a-cas) 


intended for the 
aine. 
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I’ve two of those Blan 


gging and sweating: up) 











A PANACEA FOR A PANIC. 


SEEDIE SKINNER (40 Mr. Bullion, the banker). “System's all wrong, and my Remedy’s a Law to make 
every body’s Note degad tender.” 





Checks left yet!” 


MOTTOES FOR THE MANY. 
A Lover—Ad admissum—About to be accepted. 
A CossLer—Ad pnem spero—I hope to the last. 
A Dyrr—A bsque dedecore—Withont stain. 
ia  eaamennaiiaiian dest ad visum—Present to th 
- . 
‘ _— JonatHan—Ab foedero cresco—I gain by 
reaty. Li 
Srasiox Curtp—Agitatione"purgatur—It is purified 
by motion. 
Tur Cramant—Agnoscor eventu—I ani known by 
the issue. nh 
A Prizz-Fienter—Arma parato fero—I carry arms 
in readiness, 
A Sroox-Broxer—Disce pati—Learn to bear. 
Tur Basy—Dum creaco o—While I grow I ho 
A Potiorman—Dum vigilo tutus—While I watch 


e. 
Count CuamMBsorp—Fari fac—Make him out. 


Tur Worxrne-Man—Ferendo et feriendo—By bearing 
——_—»—_—— 


and striking. 

Errrarna on a Locomottve.—Collisions four or five 
she bore; the signals were in vain ; wn old and 
rusted, her boiler bu’sted, and smashed the excursion 


oe 

A clergymen informed his people at the close of his 
sermon that he intended in a few days go on a 
mission to ‘the heathen. _ After. the con; on was 
dismissed, ber 0 bers waited for their 





sed, & ie 
astor, and, crowding around him, —— their as- 
nishment at the new turn in:his affairs, asking him 
where he was going, and how long they would be de- 
prived of his ministrations. He said to them, ‘‘My 
good friends, don’t be alarmed—I’m not going out of 
own. 


a 
A while ago a farmer in the ‘hlands lost his wife, 
and ont of love for her memory called his estate ‘‘ Glen- 


mary.” ‘A neighbor having met with the same afflic- 

tion, and equally desirous of keeping before him the 

mage of ‘his dear departed, followed his example, and 
rm is known by the name of “‘ Glenbetsy.” 








The excuse of a youn; 
Indy to her minister whe 
caught her napping, was, 
“Don’t you think ladies 
had better st asleep 
than fast awake ?” 


—>—___ 

be Tg Sotieebiy the 
ba of love ?—T' 
leti re - 


—_->—____ 
An eccentric but popular 
preseie observed one Sun, 
ay in church a man sleep- 
ing whom he knew, and 
whose wife was sitting be- 
side him. : The doctor called 
out to thelatter, ‘“Gohome, 
Betty, and. bring John’s 
night-cap.” 


—————————__ 

The following strong fig. 
ure of speech was used to 
illustrate the great size of 
America to a Pat who 
could not make up his 
mind about emigrating: 

“Where did the baccy 
come from! why, from 
"Meriky, where else? that 
sent us the finest petaty. 
Long life to it for both, 
says I!” 

“‘ What sort of a place is 
that, I wonder ?” 

“°Meriky! They tell me 
it’s mighty sizable. I’m 
tould that you might roll 
England through it, an’ it 
would hardly make a dint 
in the ground. There’s a 
fresh-water ocean inside of 
it that you might dhrown 
Ireland in, and save Father 
Mathew a wonderful sight 
of throuble; an’as for Scot- 
land, you might stick it in 
acorner of one of their for- 
ests, an’ P Aap never be able 
to find it, except it might 
be by the smell of the 
whisky !” 


—_———— 
You hev heern, gentle- 
men of the jury,” said an 
eloquent advocate—“ you 
hev heern the witness swar 
he saw the prisoner raise 
his gun; you hev heern him 
swar he saw the flash and 
heerd the report ; you hev 
heern him swar he saw the dog fall dead ; you hev heern 
him swar he dug the bullet out with his jackknife, and 
you hev seen the bullet produced in court: but whar, 
Se whar, I ask you, is the man who saw that 
ullet hit that dog?” 


oe 
at see, have you given the gold-fish any fresh 
water 

“No, Sir; what’s the use? They ha¥en’t drunk up 
what’s in there yet.” 


———_————- 
A young lady last week declined frosted cake, be- 
cause she thought it might give her cold. 


os 
While witnessing a game of base-ball out West a boy 
was struck on the back of his head, the bawl coming 


out of his mouth. ; 
What things increase the more they are contracted? 
—Debts. : 


Suaxsreare’s “Seven Aces or Man.”—Mess-age, 
lugg-age, saus-age, ramp-age, marri-age, parent-age, 
and dot-age. i" 


Never kick a man when he’s down, unless you are 
sure‘he can’t get up. 


eR 

The young man who boasted that he could marry 

any girl he pleased, found that he couldn’t please any. 
—_————— 


A lot of minstrels went to a town not far away, and 

Vv to.give a performance for “the benefit of 
the poor, tickets reduced to ten cents.” The hall was 
crammed full. The next morning a committee for the 
poor called upon the treasurer of the concern for the 
amount said benefit had netted. The treasurer ex- 
PD astonishment at the demand. 

“IT thought,” said the chairman of the committes, 
“you advertised this concert for the benefit of the 

r 


Replied the treasurer, “‘ Didn’t we put the tickets 
down to ten cents, so that the poor could all come?” 
The committee vanished. 
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THE REAL ESTATE OF WEDLOCK. 
Miss Suoppy. “’Taint no use proposin’ Marriage to me, Mr. Smithers. z 1 ’n as | 
as I be, tain’t likely she’s going to take no Amerikin, when she kin go to Europe an’ git a Principality, or 
Ba y rey County, for a Husband.” . 


When a Gal’s as rich ’n as pooty 











